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argc! Labour MPs to be equally critical 


When, at Scarborough in 1960, the 
_ gdbour Party held its most famous 
| ehate on foreign policy and defence, 
fush Gaitskell made it clear that “in 
“lé future Britain should not attempt to 
Mroduce and provide our own effective 
Melear weapons.” The Left of the 
Labour Party opposed him then because 
I wanted to go even further, and to 
“cure British withdrawal from nuclear 
ances. 

* the 1965 defence White Paper, pub- 
"hed fast Tuesday, the Labour goavern- 
Ment has given a clear indication that it 
“li not abandon the independent 
Cterrent; this should provoke a full- 
lown crisis on the Left, and that it has 
Mol produced such a reaction is an in- 
Yeation of the present isolation and 
Weakness of the Left. 


Ihe White Paper, unlike those of pre- 
} Vous years, has no special section on 
he “Independent British Deterrent.” 
Sut the exclusion of this section is a 
‘tude camouflage which does not con- 
‘al the facet that Britain’s deterrent is 
“ing maintained. Ags the following 
Passage states: 
“The Chinese explosion must remind 
Us that the stability so far achieved in 
Telations between Soviet and Western 
alliances might rapidly be jeopardised. 
. For this reason international 
agreements to prevent the dissemi- 
hation or acquisition of nuclear 
Weapons must be an urgent aim of 
Our foreign policy. ... In the mean- 
time our nuclear policy must help to 
Provide some reassurance to non- 
Nuclear powers.” (italics added.) 
Vg reverse a Labour Party official policy 
2 five years’ standing in sv casual a 
Rshion is itself surprising, but even 
“Ore so is the fallacious logic leading 
+4) to the crucial last sentence. All bad 
‘ings - from income tax to ration-hoaks 
have been introduced for “the mean- 
"me": some have lasted more or Jess 
frmanently - enough ta make one 
Usnicious of the transitoriness of tem- 
Porary measures. 
Apart from the reassuring phrase, there 
iM ho concrete indication in the White 
retention of Britain’s 


4per that the 
nb is only for the meantime. Even if 
international agreement to prevent 
‘Ne dissemination of nuclear weapons 
ete concluded this year (and in view 
4 the world near-unanimity this would 
yduire it is obviously unlikely) the need 
-4 non-nuclear powers for reassurance 
sainst nuclear threats would plainly 
“t disappear - indeed, it might be in- 
eased, 
pce again, the cost of defence has 
Nereased - to £2,120 million, If civil 
vitfence, military aid to overseas coun- 
nes and other related items are 
pluded, the total is £2,231 million, and 
yen this figure does not include pro- 
|, fion for cancellation payments in 
jepect of aircraft projects which have 
4h n discontinued, Despite Mr Healey's 
Vious determination to get value for 
qiney in defence, the fact is that the 
yuite of £2,120 million represents a 6% 
ftease over the figure for 1964-65, 


the reason can be found at the begin- 


t tite of the White Paper in its statement 


het “the present government has in- 
jy ited defence forces which are serious- 

Ver-stretched and in some respects 
tachkerously under-equipped,” Britain’s 


3 hapaence forces are still seriously over- 


ftched, because the White Paper does 
Bry announce any  hbasie 
Mtain's commitments, 


Y two years ago, the Parliamentary 
‘ ate Party voted against the Conser- 
ang? government's defence estimates 
tog in an amendment, drew attention 
the if onerous burdens it was placing on 

© British taxpayer; it ig too much to 


change in 


the present White 


: Paper, but at least 


ley people May learn - as many have 
Uayned before ‘them = that Labour's 
Deans to be distinctively a “party of 
€¢” are essentially bogus, 
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MALCOLM X: DEATH OF 


A SYMPTOM 


Soon after the news of Malcolm X's 
murder reached England, James Bald- 
win, who was visiting London at the 
time, is reported to have said: 
“This is an act which has sprung 
from America's moral climate... . It 
is a climate of violence in which a 
Negro is not counted as a man and 
can be shot down, This is the outcome 
of the history which Europe has 
written.” 


The statement reminds one of similarly 
which were 


dent Kennedy - f 
be withdrawn in embarrassment when it 
became clear that the President’s murder 
was the product of psychotic hatred and 
devoid of political significance. There is 
bound to be some dispute about the 
facts of the matter, but to all appear- 
ances, Malcolm X has been the victim, 
not of white racists, but of the tangled 
and violence-prone internal politics of 
the black nationalist movement. The 
climate of violence within that move- 
ment must he traced to the protracted 
inhumanity of the surrounding white 
society; but that it should now manifest 
itself in the form of a personal vendetta 
that has struck down the movement's 
most famous spokesman does nothing 
but confuse and trivialise the nationa- 
lists' public significance. Wf anything, 
his murder suggests that black nationa- 
lism is undergoing all the internecine 
anger and desperation of a foundering 


political movement, 

What is especially pathetic about the 
career Of Malcoim X is the fact that, 
given the urgency of his cause, he was 
not even a very impressive “ apostle of 
violence.” It is difficult to attach his 
name to a single concrete act or project 
- violent or non-violent - in the entire 
civil rights struggle, or indeed to a single 
plan or idea that had any relevance to 
the Negro’s search for racial justice. 
While the non-violent wing of the civil 
rights movement risked life and mb in 
strenuous and well-planned campaigns, 
Malcolm X sniped at them from the 
wings and denigrated their courage and 
achievement, But he suggested no 
feasible alternatives. 

While he spoke dramatically of the need 
for an American Negro Mau Mau, he 
never took steps ta organise such an 
unlikely movement or to spell out how 
it could possibly achieve its ends. While 
he vaguely demanded a black national 
state within America, he never gave any 
detailed thought to developing that 
fantastic proposal, nor did he indicate 
how it could ever relate to the over- 
whelming desire of the Negro community 
for integration, 


Hig standard rhetorical technique was 
to take advantage of the deservedly 
guilty consaclences of Liberal whites in 
order to exaggerate the plight of 
coloured minorities - to the extent of 
asserting, to the confusinn of fruitful 
analysis and discouragement of all hope 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


of improvement, that the condition of 
American Negroes is worse than that af 
the blacks in South Africa and that 
British immigrants are treated more 
harshly than Hitler treated the Jews, 


Out of such distortions and undigested 
proposals, Malcolm & pieced towether 4 
career whose total effect was to surround 
himself with a turbulent atmosphere of 
purposelesgs vengeance and frustrated 
rage. Without contributing ta construc 
tive action, he managed to scare many 
whites into a defensive rigidity Uhat 
made progress all the wore diffleutt 
Because he rejected the non-violent in: 
tegrationists’ conception of what con 
stitutes progregs in race ralations, he 
welcomed anid worked for this hostile 
reaction, At the same time, his own 
vision of progresa remalned so muddled 
or impossible of achievement, so fotally 
irrelevant to the neads af most American 
Negroes that the obstruction he olfered — 
to the civil rights movement amounted 
to a eriminal folly, 

Undeniably the voles of Maicolm X was 
an impertant one, Hut the many groups 
and individuals « in. America, Murepe, 
and Africa +» who lionised him and vastly 
exaggerated his American following 
failed to see that his importance lay 
in ihe fact that he was the aymptom of 
a social disease which ethers - the 
leaders and members of CORE, SNCG, 
COFO and. the Southern Christlan — 
Leadership Conference = are acting boldly 
anid effectively to cure. wt eit 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
fs, § months 188, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa und Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 218, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (uxcept N), India, SE Asia; 
Hs 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 445 
Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 manths 
12s 6d, @ months 26s, 1 year 48s. 

North Americn: $8.50 a yeur to Peace News, 
c/a AFSC, 166 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
ra 


3 months 


Peace News 5 Caledontan Rd London Ni 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 2s 6d 

air edition 5 weeks for 5s; US, 8 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 


Road, London N.t. (Block Ietters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


still available 


ANARCHIST 
CINEMA 


Alan Lovell’s pamphiet on the work 
af Jean Vigo, Luis Bunuel and 
Georges Franju. 

Price 25 (postave 3d) from Mousmans 
spool 5 Caledonian Road, Londan 


é' renounce war and f will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Your generosity 
keeps us going 


Among the most gencrous contributions 
to the 1964 appeal was a gift of fifty 
pounds from oan 84-year-old retired 
journeyman carpenter who spent two 
years in prison during the First World 


War. 
This gift, F think, was a good part of his 
whale life savings; In other words, a 
sacrifice, Now, 1} would sooner not haye 
to ask people te make this kind of 
sacrifice; it would be good if the paper 
was self-sufficient. But faced with rising 
costs, we have onee apain to trade on 
your generosity. Not tifty pounds, 
perhaps, but whatever you can spare. 
Even the smallest sum pays for same- 
thing; a ballpoint pen, a phone call, a 
line of type. 

ROD PRINCE 


total since February & 


£182 


contributions this week £63 7 2 
we need £6000 by February 1966 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London NL 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Kkd., London, N.1 by first pest Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


MLEF-ANF: Lobby MPs on day of 
Caminons debate. London Cttee of 1600. 
1230, 


TO THE MEMORY OF CLAUDIA JONES, 
editor, West Jnudian Gazette and = Afro-Asian- 
Caribbean News, militant fighter for the free- 
dom of all peoples. Saturday 27 February. 
Interment: IIighgate Cemetery, Swain’s Lane, 
N.6, 10.30 a.m Memorial meeting: St Pancras 
Town Hall, Euston Road, N.W.1. 12.30) p.m. 
Claudia Jones's historte speech in USA court 
hefore sentence of {mprisonment recorded by 
Ruby Dee, Negro artiste; aul Robeson record- 
ed message; tributes from Algerian Aimbas- 
sudor, L Khelife, Mrs Oliver Tambo, Fenner 
Brockway, George Lamming, Earl Cameron, 
Nadia Cattouse and others. Film of the funeral. 
Claudia Jones Memorial Cltee, 13 Station Road, 
5.W.9. Flowers welcome at cemetery. 


4s. Discounts for 


House of 
ARC 


lati: 


Holidays 


LAMORNA COVE. Two-berth 
sole van, lovely secluded site. 
mattresses, gas fire, lights, cooking. Everything 
for use except nen Space for lent, 6-7 gns 
per week. Janet Gibbs, Lamorna, Penzance. 


gypsy caravan, 
Interior-sprung 


NORFOLK COAST, Woodbine Guest House, Sea 
Palling. Quiet village near Broads, wonderful 
beach, charming countryside, Friendly atmos- 
phere, vegetarian food reform catering highly 
recommended, Alfred and Violet Stannara 
(Hickling 236) opening mid-May. (s,a.e.) 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete us possible, wo urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 


nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 

secretary's address). 
Ta publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 
Kemember to order copies af Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Keturn. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Rd., N-1 


26 February, Friday 

BHM INGIFAM. 7.36 pom Friends Meeting 
House, Church Road, Northfield. CND AGM and 
tilm show 


book a classified or 


BORY, Lanes. 7.30 p.m. 
Tenterden St Film show: 
World,'' ‘Deadly (the Waryest,'’ ‘* Unseen 
Enemles."" All welcome, CND. 


LONDON N.W.T. 7.36 p.m. Friends House (Rm 
14), Euston Raad Foulness Action planning 
mecting, Christian Group Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Malaysian Indonesian meeting, International 
Ctlee of 100 All welcome. 


27 February, Saturday 


ILFORD. 2.30 p.m Assemble with own banner 
at Odeon Cinema, Gants Hill (opp stn) for 
jaarch ta Civil Defence HQ. YCND 


LONDON N.W.L, 
Hall. Memorial mecting for 
Jones, editor of West Indian 
Afra-Asian-Caribbean News. 
events.” 


LONDON W.C.2, 2-5 pm, Trafalgar Sq. Ruskin 
ftudents protest demonstration against 20 
ears’ imprisoninent of ex-Ruskin student, lan 
Javia Kitson, by the South African courts. All 
opponents of apartheld welcotue. 


28 February, Sunday 


SALISHORY. 12 noon, At gate opposite Haven 
Cafe on ASO, 3 miles east of Salisbury, London 
Cttee of 100 pickets Porton germ  wartare 
centre. 


1 March, Monday 


HWARPENDEN, 8 3m Sisull public hall. 
Michael Mitchel Howard: ‘ Defence without 
deterrcot.” First of 3 lectures, further details 
from G. F. Harper, 6 Kirkwick Ave, CND 


Oddfellows Hall, 
“Shadow over the 


St Paneras Town 
the late Claudia 

Gazette and 
See“ coming 


12 30 pun, 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pam. The Salutation, Snow 
Hall, Jazz - ull profits to CN 


BRIGHTON, 1 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Piente lunch and discussion, Teu 
provided, bring own food. tn gid of Friends 
fulief work overseas 


LONDON W.C ¥. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Loval 
loafet distribution, and relurn far refresh- 
ments. PPU. 

Saturday 


LEEDS, 
Guinness clock), 
niles. YOND 


2$u to 5 p.m. Corn Kxuchange Cunder 
dferalure stall, Peace News 


LEICESTER. 18 a.m. Gaumunt Cinema, Market 
Place, Peace News suilfag €antact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958, 
OXFORD, 10 a.m. to } pm. Carfax. Peace 
News selling 


Personal 


ARLE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 


ACCOUNTANT writes up books, prepares 
aceounts and agrecs tax liabilities, Moderate 
fees. Box 352 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS needing advice 


as to their position are invited to write giving 
details of any previous service to the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5 Langley 
Lane, [feld, Crawley, Sussex. 

lady 


wishes to mect 


Box 359. 


GENTLEMAN, late 60s, 
for companionship, Leeds, 


ODD JOBS, CLEANING, painting, redecorating 
Anywhere in London area, Uloth, 30 Arundel 
Gardens, W.11 


PREGNANCY TEST, modern quick accurate 
method. Send two guineas and small urine 
specimen Hadley Laboratories, 18 ilarvist 
Road, Lundon N.W.6 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SITOP, quote 1336943 and 


your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary 

Publications 

ALL PEACE literature and books can be_ ob- 
tained through Tfousmans (the Peace News 


hookscHers). 
pwgn matertats, 
meetings etc. 
lists and Sok terms. 
Cross, London N.t, 


Also posters, Jeaflets and cam- 

Sale or return selections for 
Send s.a @, or call for tatest 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings 


2 March, Tuesday 


LONDON W.10, 7.45 pm. 62 Oxford Gardens 
(Ladbroke Grove tube). London Anti-Conscrip- 
tion Cttee mig. 


4 March, Thursday 


LONDON E.1t. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting Tfouse, 
Bush Road Wallace Hancock: '* Why T became 


a pacifist.’ PPU. 

LONDON W.C.E. 7.45 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place 
“Britain's stake in South Africa '’ Mary 


Benson, author. SoF. 


5 March, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. Flat 5, 16 Royal York Cres, 
Ciifton "An Esperantist in Bulgaria,’ Guy 
Tordoif, PRU. 

HOVE, 615 and 8.45 p.m. Town Hall. Folk- 
song concert, Great American hlugs artist 


Josse Fuller plus Alex Campbell, Anne Briggs 


etc, CN and Folksong Concert Agency. 
LONDON N.W.E. 8 pan, Co-op Smatl Halt, 122 
Kentish Town Road Peggy Duff. AGM St 
Pancras and ifalborn CND, 

7 March, Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM. = 2.30 and 4,30, Woodbrooke 
College, Selly Oak. Day gehvolt: ‘' Publicising 
the case for peace ”’ an investigation into 
methods, Speaker, Devi Prasad. Detatis: STR 
4733. National Peace Council 


8 March, Monday 


LEICESTER, 7.30 pm. De Montfort Hall. Pre 
Easter march, folk concert: Ewan MacColl, 
Pepgy Seeger, Nadia Cattouse, Bob Davenport, 
the Watersons, and Tony McCarthy. Organised 
by Folk Song Concert Agency and CND. 


9 March, Tuesday 


SOUTHAMPTON. 730 p.m. Guildhall. Pre- 
Raster march folk concert. Ewan MacColl, 
Peggy Seeger, Nadia Cattouse, Boh Davenport, 
the Watersona, and Tony McCarthy, Organised 
by Folk Seng Concert Agency and CND, 


10 March, Wednesday 


WOLVERIAMPTON, 7.30 p.m. Civic Hall. Pre 
Easter march folk concert Ewan MacColl, 
Pegey Beegor, lan Camphell Group, Bob Daven- 
port, the Watersons, and ‘Teny McCarthy 
ne te) by Folk Song Concert Agency and 
IND 


Sunday 

BIRMINGUAM. 8 p.m. White Lion, Harse Fatr. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND, 
Monday 

LYNDON N W.8. 7.30 p.m. St Andrews Church 
Hall, Church Lane, Kingsbury. R & B, adm 
2n Gd. YCND. 

LUNDON W.C.1, 7 p.m. @ Endsleigh St. PPU 
open house 

Wednesday 

BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 pam, CND offtee, Fac- 


tory Koad. Regional Campaign clerical work, 
plenty available - all comers welcome. Phone 
NOK 2447, 


LONBON Nui. 
Kings Cross, 
welcome, 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 om, 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group meoting. 


6% pam 3 Caledonian Road, 
Peace News packing - volunteers 


Thursday 
WATFORD. 7.45 p.m. Hertfordshire Arms, &t 
eae Road = Folk Clob, admission Se éd. 


tl ew 


lIndic 
Vino 


BRITAIN'’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ Socialist 


Leader.’ Still only 4d weekly for an ope | 
Paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. =ost 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or ye u 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.U 4 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks | S nN 
ty Fe 
CONTACT - a South African liberal fortniaMll) gatioy gr 
with Inside news of the struggle agaiii a pa 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 88 #4 j Ino 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA Cader, end 
a | Matted six 
READ THE ANARCHIST VIEWPOINT. Freeda Indian lang 
4d weekly, Anarchy 2s monthly. Speen he said (hat! 
copics and booklets, 17a Maxwell Road, Lon BR clone 
S.W.6 iolence 
Tee-point 
pohution hac 
Accommodation vacant ae 
REDUCTION for babysitting on £2 rent, sine Peaking pe 
noe including electricity and gas. Mposed on 


should be 
anywhere ir 
The two mi 
Ported to hi 
their resign 
(anatase nema 


ais 


Situations vacant 


CND INVITES applications for editorshiD & 
“ Sanity" (monthly newspaper), Party 
appointment considered. Experience of 1 ct | 
paper production and knowledge of all USPS a | 
of editorial work essential! Write td 


SS al CND, 2 Carthusian Bt, Chin: 
Nucle 
next 


The US Sta 
february If 
detonate its 


Situations wanted 


YCNDer, 18, requires lucrative vacation jot ie 
south (fruit-picking?). Hox 358, 


Next mont 
Peace News (rresponde 
an independent weekly ee 

Wer, in 


Editor: Theodore Roszak 
Deputy editor: Adam Roberts 
Sub-editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Tom McGrath 

News: Wendy Butlin 

General Manager: Harry Mister 
Circulation: Trevor Hatton 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Jane Rees 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lone 
N.1. Telephone: TER 447 
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Distribute this appeal for justice 


NO RIGHT TOA 


HEARING rotation 
apeotiation 
upled wit 

Peace News supplement on blackmail, 


Bert Bensen nelude Chii 


and the aliens laws. the es are 
, <a ib be four ex 
sd (post 2}d), 2s dozen or 10s 100 pe i sufficient 


Hh /, ow close 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, Suclear cap 
|." delivery, 

pro. One . 

INTRODUCING !! ad built u 


Ry Gen . 
NEW POSTAL HEALTH SERVICE faye" fo 
Highly recommended health pra®) Mtl the st 
titioners (30 years experience) a tig art pes 
now providing treatments by pos) rec hat 8 ; 
for those unable to consult the!) Years 

personally. so by ttore in 
Homeopathic, herbal and biochem iy ssure fr 
remedies preseribed; vitamin C@P| Dtesssa°the 
ar pean ete, Send s.a.e. ee has off 
advice to: "es apains’ 
S. G. and E. Robson, N.D., FB ALU. ‘lter was 
5 Jesmond Dene Road, Neweastle-upo® ha Sonn was 
Tyne 2 48 been hi 
ee ee A ce 


ese 
WHO SELLS shi 
SEA SHELLS? 


4 ants shou 

& alr sti 
Swat 

Very few, we imagine. But quite? 

number of people sell Peace Ne 

every week at their college a 

school, outside their library a kills € 

somewhere, somehow. How abou 1 Se 

volunteering? You can’t lose. Yo Mequnited 

pay 5s per dozen sold. Try it of ts " sophist 


New / 


week. [t may become an enjoyae” ia? use a 
habit. banhunist 
Please write to Trevor Hatton, reat om Saline 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, [o- iy anti-pel 

; F ; ty has ; 
THE ORDER OF THE GREAT Pl a‘caniste 
COMPANIONS f ene Dar 

Spee 2 

Service 3.30 p.m. Sunday February 28 Aa Ugganteed 


Weigh House Church Hall, Binney Snel | 
ry 


(opp Selfridges). Rev Magnus |! - 


[India’s language crisis: 


‘ ny : % : 
ae aga | Satish Krmar writes from. India; Last 


onths 89 $4 4] Week Vinoba Bhave, the Gandhian 
vn, SA. leader, ended the fast which he had 
Started six days earlier over the South 
Indian language erisis, In a statement 
4@ said that there had been no incident 
of violence in the fast 24 hours, and his 
tee-point fermula for an amicable 
Solution had heen aecepted by all chief 


INT, Freedom 
ily specimet 
| Road, London 


~ant Ministers, (lis points were: Hindi 
sinelt should not be imposed on non-Hindi- 
“4 wate ‘agil| Peaking people: English showld not be 


Mposed on Lindi-speaking people; there 
should be no violence on the question 
anywhere in tndia, 

The two ministers who were earlier re- 
of Ported to have resigned have withdrawn 
ealtars tas | Wey resignations, owing to the willing: 
r). ~~ 
jence of TEN 
of all usp, 
Write to 


aus *| Ching’s second 
Nuclear test 
vacation job > next month 


i 
1 
| The US State Department announced on 
| February 16 that China was expected to 
detonate its second nuclear device early 


Next month, The Times Washington 
“rrespondent reported on February 17. 
“Ncreased activity has been reported 
rom the test site, and apparently a 
‘ower, in whieh the device is to be 
Maced, is under construction. 


The department’s spokesman said that 
the second explosion would appear to 
Ve no more military significance than 
the first. It was deplorable that China, 
N the face of world-wide condemnation 
'% atmospheric testing, was continuing 
At such tests, 
: Fondat |! Should have no effect upon the deter- 
ross, Tomy ination of the United States or its 
‘lies to resist Communism in Asia. As 
ne the President indicated after the first 
r justice 


ster 


‘hinese explosion, the United States 
Mtends to stand by its defence commit: 
Nents in Asia. 


“© A Within the government, the report con- 


m,. 
| tinued, the first reaction was that the 
‘ghest priority must be given to the 
Negotiation of a non-proliferation treaty 
Yupled with guarantees against nuclear 
on Packmail. There was no willingness to 
jp clude China in the negotiations; instead 
» Was argued that agreement between 
41 ,/¢ four existing nuclear pawers would 

10s LO pew ie sufficient to isolate China, 
OW close China is to achieving a 
N.1. Nelear capability, apart from the means 
delivery, is still a matter of conjec- 
ite, One assessment has it that China 
Vy “ad fe a rN cee of gh ieny Wale 
= ji oMicient for only two or three tests anc 
SERVICE wal no further advance can be made 
ealth prac itil the stock is replenished. Another 
“ience) are! ik More pessimistic, and the assumption 
ts by pos | Feat hat a Chinese capability must be 
45 } at yckoned with within two or three 

sult the!) Years 

A f more interest, the repart adds, is the 
biocheml®) fFessure from Britain, where the need 
tamin cal” Dre? something is more strongly ex- 
Saar fil ined than in the US, President Jolin- 
id $.a.e. tt has offered Asian countries guaran- 
mee against nuclear blackmail, and the 
ywilter was urgently discussed when Mr 
was in Washington, but. little 


“BAU. ‘ 
veastie-wpe® | son 


| ote heen heard of it sinee, although the 
wee OF still stands. On the political side 


the tte US there is no enthusiasm for 


: bin, SHagestion that China's nuclear 
> ty tts should he destroyed hy pre-emp- 
h,° air strikes, Such an action would 


" Be tp 3 

bon COusidered only if there was war 
Ween the two countries. 

ro 


Ss? 
But quit 
venival es wi i 

eace Ne“ New American bomb 


college of ‘li 
‘ sy Y" a 9 
brary ot Alls everything 
2 
lose. you! Vi United States is assembling in South 
Tr rit one jag fin a variety of what are described 
ry vablé ito, SePhisticated " conventional weapons 
1 enjoya p Coy Use against North Vietnam and 
Dgytthtnlst forces in the South, the 
peat’ tn)! felcgraph correspondent reparted 


atten, | Saiys ast Friday. One of these 

We ia, | Otlvon last Mriday. One of these, 
Landon, hy, @Mi-personnel bomb called“ Lazy 
REAT ony oftls already heen used. It consists 
aneoY op) Catster of tlauted, razor-sharp pieces 


i, Yery hard steel, 

Bag» @, Words of one American, it ts 
benary 28 | thy ahteed “do kill every living thing 
sinney seer | “8 ground within a etly block.” 

pate 


unUSs 


eeceual Vinoba Bhave ends fast 
las ministers accept plan 


ness of the government to give statutory 
shape to their assurances on the lan- 
tuape question. 
By undertaking this fast, Vinoba Bhave 
has appeared in the field of direct action 
for the first fime since independence; he 
has said that he has generally been 
avainst fasting, and has not supported 
any fasts for 17 years. In this crisis, 
however, he felt it his duty to fast. 
The riots broke out after Hindi was 
proclaimed the national language of 
India on January 26, replacing Enelish. 
In a broadcast to the nation, the Prime 
Minister has said that there must be no 
Imposition of Uoundi on the non-Hindi- 
speaking areas : 
“For an indefinite period I woukl 
have Iinglish as an associate lanimuage. 
Because Todo not wish the people of 
von-dindi areas to feel that certain 
doors of advance are closed to them, 
1 would have it as an alternative 
lanvuage as long as people require it: 
decision for that f would leave not te 
ifindi-knowing people but to the non- 
Thindi-knowing peaple.” 


The photo shows the remuatns of a rail- 
way coach set on fire during the rlots. 


Betty Pilkington: UN commentary 


THE ANAESTHETISED 
ASSEMBLY 


The nation that has issued dozens of 
utterances about the sanctity of the UN 
Charter - specifically Article 19, linking 
arrearage with loss of Assembly vote - 
has recently enyaged in a series of 
bombing raids against two small Asian 
countries in direct violation of the very 
charter she was pretending to defend. 


In a sense this piece of drony suiag up 
the iIness with which the UN has been 
seized for months and from which in all 
likelihood it can never make a complete 
recovery - if indeed it recovers at all, 
When the United States emerged from 
World War I as the strongest and 
richest nation on earth, she appeared to 
have, perhaps not because of her 
superiority but rather in spite of it, a 
certain consciousness of a kind of 
responsibility that in a world of law 
Inight be assumed to be inherent in 
power itself. 


As is well Known, the United States had 
no real worry ahout losing a vote in the 
General Assembly until sometime after 
the autumn of 1960, when a stream of 
new nations began pouring in. As these 
Afro-Asians rose in number from about 
forty to roughly sixty, the United States, 
along with the United Wingdom and 
occasionally France, found herself voting 
with a fastalecreasing minority, But - 
and this is relevant to any assessment 
of ber complaints . she has never yet 
sutfered defeat in fhe Assembly on any 
issue which her own government regard- 
edi as crucial, 

In January 1964 the State Department 
let it be known publicly and officially 
that it looked with concern an this shift 


in voting power; it suggested that 
“theoretically, a two-thirds majority 
could be formed by nations who 


contribute 5% of the assessed budget.” 
(it was admitted, however, that this did 
not in practice happen.) 


There are at Jeast two sound answers 
to this. kind of thinking, and they have 
bad much too lithe airing. 

Virst, the complaint proceeds on the 
assumption - never proven in actual 
performance - that this ominous majority 
would use its numerical strength with- 
out restraint ta force the adaption af 
resolutions that automatically wark ta 
the disadvantare of the major powers. 
The behaviour of the “77 at the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
last spring is a fair illustration of haw 
wobbly the assuniption is. The smal 
nations did not ask for the moon. 
Secondly, the General Assembly, the 
only forum where the Afro-Asians could, 
W they chose ta, throw their weight 
around, kag no enforcement power be- 


hind its decisions, while the Seeurity 
Council . which is clearly going to be 
the authorising agent for any fulure 
peace-keeping, operation — does; and it is 
here, too, that the other states, the big 
anes, have the veto. 


The surface tussle between the US and 
the USSR over Article 1) appears to 
have been little more than shadow-hox- 
Ing. Had the end of the four-year Conyou 
ordeal deft the Unuted States on the 
wutside looking i instead of on the it 
side siltiny close to the wheel, it might 
well have been the Americans, not the 
Russians, who vefused to pay their share 
af the costs, In fact, there has been an 
informal admission on both sides that 
never agate wilh a majer power be 
forced to pay substantial suns for peace- 
keeping: uperations that are not in her 
national interest - all of which says that 
what the US has seemed to he pressing 
the USSK to do is something that she 
herself would want fo avoid. 


Jndeed, many observers here feel that 
a sort of pentlemen's agreement between 
the two superpowers fast autunin fixed 
Article Was the chopping black, know: 
ing that this tactic would enable them 
to look and sound so strong on principle 
that compromise would be impossible. 


To accept this interpretation one must, 
of course, be convinced, too, that a 
deadlock offered something (o both sides. 
To the US it served to postpone the 
(righteniog prospect of China's return 
to the UN (though a shadowy threat 
only, since a procedural gimmick had 
almost assured another US victory). 
Besides, there were three ather sticky 
issves, which, while not on the pro- 
visional agenda, could conceivably get 
there, given certain contimurationy of 
events: the German question, Vielnam, 
and the issue of granting: observer status 
ty the “other halves" of three divided 
countri¢s (North Norea, North Vietnam 
and Hast Germany). 


H could be reasonably assumed, too, 
that most of these issues payed difieu)- 
lies for the Saviet Union as well, alb- 
though she was, ane feels, less opposed 
{han ihe US to seeing the Mith Assembly 
unfold normally. Besides, the Saviet 
Union dias been anxious lo shaw the 
Chinese that the US-USSIE detente stil 
thrives, and for this reason may have 
been Ina mood te" go along.” 


The vagueness af the half-eoncessians, 
the speed with which one side would 
willidraw, once its imementary “ Alexi. 
bility’ seemed to he producing un 
expected proyeess, the manger in which 
such backed away frum a threatened 
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showdown ~ all these things sowed doubt. 
And while tha United States was out 
wardly defending a clause of the UN's 
Charter, the UN itself was allowed to go 
slowly dawn the drain, 


One of the mysteries is what happened 
to the spunk, (he niilitaney, of certain 
Afro-Asian delewaitians who in mid- 
January vowed that if any further delay 
was asked for they would pravoke 4 
yote, get the Assembly back on the 
track, and Fisk the adverse effects af 
any test af Arbele 12. That test, the 
“confrontation,” wis, niuny  betieved, 
freatly overdrawn; and even the word 
itsel! (whieh carries aver tinpleasantly 
from the MeCarthy era) seems to have 
feen almost deliberately promuted. At 
any vata, the resalt was an anaesthetised 
Assembly, taking one indignity after ths 
other withaut complaint 

Thia feeling of helplessness has only 
been exacerbated with the US bombing 
of North Vietnam and Lacs. To anyone 
Who usks why (he UN daocsirt do some 
thing, the answer is generally @ shrug 
of the shoulders, 

It is trae, however, that thase nattons 
who want to see the Vietnam isste 
moved to the conference table Feel that 
the Geneva formiida is preferable; (lite 
too is Hanoi’s view, largely, one assnies, 
because China would come tao Genera 
tnit could not sit as an equal in New 
York. 


In fact China's shadow falls ever thé 
whole af this lang UN dectine. Phut she 
been seated some time ayo, the Amert- 
can estimate of the UN and her own 
role in it might today be very mach 
changed; she could nol be tee cagh te 
wards an organisation representing vir- 
lually the whale of the world exuept her. 
But with or without China the TN will 
never ugain be the same, Not ali mee- 
ings will come to a halt, and the With: 


teen Nation Disarmament Committee, 
with its “continuing mandate,” will 


probably settle down onee again. Lut ao 
jran will to make the organisation reflect 
the workt as it is mstead af the world 
ap i oud ta he «if its peoples are da 
be assured af a ehance ta live ~ hag 
asserted itself. Aud as of now the UN 
is too sad, ton stunned, ta frame gn 
UHWer, 


Helly Pilklogien has julaei Peace News 
as a reenlar United Nations corresjat 
deat, she writes on UN oifaire fic 
acveral Anivrican publlealions, inehiding 
the Cliristian Cintury. Slice le ako the 
UN  cenmentalor far WHEAT, the 
Histuacr-anhstription Baciiica Poundalioa 
siatian in New York. ; ; 
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EDITORIALS 


Next steps against 
discrimination 


The first public meeting of the Cam- 
palgn Against Racial Discrimination has 
clearly been a success. CARD has 
presented itself te the public as a 
reputable and responsible organisation. 
Its call for a statutory commission on 
race relations was well prepared and 
reasonably set forth; it ought to find 
widespread public support. 


But it is important that CARIYS lJegis- 
lative programme and the petition it has 
Jaunched in its behalf do not become an 
enlightened dead end for its activities. 
For reasonable as that programme is, it 
is only realistic to doubt: whether it can, 
in and of itself, win over the Labour 
government - that is, as long as the 
government remains convinced (whether 
justifiably or not) that the mood of the 
country is unfavourable to advanced 
anti-racialist Jegislation. ff CARD is, 
then, to avoid disillusionment and 
decline, it will have to find on-going 
activities that will build and broaden its 
influence in the country as a whole, and 
among the working-class immigrant 
population in particular. And it will 
almost certainly have to develop its own 
methods of alleviating day-to-day racial 
tensions and injustices in advance of any 
official assistance, 


There are many possibilities for the 
future and no doubt they are already 
being explored and discussed by CARD’s 
membership. We offer suggestions here 
as a contribution to that discussion. 


One of the prime sources of tension in 
British race relations lies in the problem 
of overcrowded housing in some urban 
areas. It is not a problem for whieh 
the inimigrants can fairly be blamed, 
but it is a problem which they have as 
great an interest in solving as anybody 
who experiences the pressure and 
annoyance of the housing shortage. 
CARD could take a valuable contribu- 
tion to that solution by sponsoring an 
international conference on housing to 
which it might invite experts from 
Britain and other countries to offer their 
advice. 

It is a fact that the British home build- 
jng industry is among the most laggardly 
inthe economically developed world. 
(West Germany, fur example, © built 
h25,000 hames in 1963 as against 
Britain’s 298,000. This figure placed 
Britain behind Italy, Holland, and France 
In the number of dwellings completed 
per head of population.) There are many 
factors that account for this slackness, 
some poljtical, some economic and 
managerial. And no doubt there are 
many well-informed people in the 


government who are quite sophisticated 
ahout these problems. But it is urgent 
that the general public be led to see as 
clearly as possible that Britain's housing 
problems are not basically due to immi- 
gration and that advanced industrial 
techniques are now in use it other 
countries which offer the opportunity of 
overcoming the housing shortage. 


It would be especially important fur the 
British public to know that an immi- 
prant organisation was taking some 
leadership in solving the housing prob- 
lem. To take one example, it would be 
very helpful to gain through such a 
conference a full exposition from a 
Dutch spokesman of the way in which 
Holland has provided housing for an 
immigrant population that exceeds in 
relative size that of Great Britain's. 


Rut perhaps even more important than 
a highdevel conference of this kind 
would be a programme to increase 
CARD's involvement in race relations 
at the community level. One way in 
which this might be done would be 
through the organisation of social 
centres which would be the special gift 
of each Jocal immigrant community to 
its neighbourhood. While the centres 
could serve a variety of purposes, they 
could be reserved for a few very special 
functions. They could be used as schools 
where West Indian mothers (or fathers) 
with some teaching ability could offer 
extra-curricular language training to 
Pakistani, Cypriot, and other non-English 
speaking immigrant children - a teacher- 
student association that could help pro- 
mote a greater and much needed sense 
of unity among the various immigrant 
groups. 


They could also be used for courses in 
comparative culture which might range 
from [ndian, West Indian, Greek and 
African crafts and cooking to classes in 
the music, literature and religion of 
immigrants. The local immigrant com- 
munity conld seek the teaching talent it 
needed among its own members and 
could freely offer these classes to its 
neighbourhood as a way of breaking 
down barriers and of showing the British 
public (and one another) what is of 
value in their various exotic cultures. 


It was stressed several times at last 
Saturday’s CARD meeting how important 
it js for the British public to recognise 
that tho iifmigrants are here not only 
to take homes and johs but also to give 
to thelr community: to give their labour 
and their cultural tastes. Through the 
use of films and dance, theatrical pro- 
ductions and story-telling sessions for 
children, a chain of CARD social centres 
- each initially organised and supported 
by {ts focal immigrant community - 
might help make Britain the cosmopoli- 
tan society it now has a chance to he. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Unity is strength, after all 


Non-unionists of the world unite: the 
following advertisement recently appear- 
ed in the personal column of The Times: 


“Possible intimidation. In view of 
impending legislation to amend the 
Trades Disputes Act, all persons who 
because of religious  caenvictions, 
political beliefs, reasons of conscience, 
ete, do not wish to belong to a trade 
union, and for protection purposes 


STAFF WANTED 


Peace Newn urgently needs a Distrihu- 
tian and Circulstion Manager. He should 
combine organising ability with a 
thorough knowledge of office routine. 
Duties include keeping reeords and 
secounts, supervising dispatch work, 
advertising, correspondence and organis- 
lng pales, 


Wares hased on Peace News geale. Please 
apply in writing, sending particolars of 
Peeve experience and qualifications, 
the General Manager, Peace News 
Lid, & Caledonian Read, London N.J. 


would be interested in joining a 
National Association of Non-Unionists, 
please write... .” 


It Is reprinted in the Spring 1965 issue 
of The Bookshelf, a bulletin of publica- 
tions issued twice yearly by the Depart- 
ment of Extramural Studies in the 
University of Sheffleld. This bulletin is 
a very et publication itself: 
the current issue contains reviews of 
books on the structure and role of trade 
unions, the wages system, psychology, 
and the management of industry, as well 
ax of Catch-22 and Audrey Marvey’'s 
Tenants in Danger. There is also a very 
valuable short bibliography of work by 
Michael Barratt Brown, a Peace News 
contributor, on the economics of under- 
developed countries. 


The Bookshelf is directed to day release 
students in SheMfleld; but 1 think an out- 
sider’s request for copies would he 
synipathetically received. Write to the 


Editor, Depariment of | Extramural 
Studies, University of Sheffield, St. 


John's, Crookes Valley Road, Sheffield 
10, 


Jam tomorrow -or 
the next day 


When Lord Cromer, Governor of the 
Bank of England, called last week for 
cuts in government spending, a cold 
shiver must have gone down inany left- 
wing spines. It sounded like a prelude 
to a new erisis, which in all likelihood 
would lead to the abandonment of a 
good part of the government’s  pro- 
gramme of reform. 


The crisis of confidence which marked 
Labour’s coming to power has already 
caused enough damage. The most 
prominent victims were the old, whose 
pension increase was delayed until the 
spring; but the high Bank Rate has had 
equally far-reaching effects, by making 
local authority building more expensive, 
and mortgages and loans harder to 
vet. 

Now it appears, from the estimates 
presented on Monday by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that there is going to 
he a “tough” budget. Money will have 
to be found to pay for increased govern- 
ment expenditure, and in the process, 
Scotland and the north of England will 
suiter. It may well mean that men will 
be thrown out of work, It is reported 
that George Brown, one of whose chief 
eoncerns as Minister for Economic 
Affairs is to bring work and prosperily 
to the depressed areas, has lost his 
battle with the Treasury to find some 
way of shielding them from the worst 
of the blast. 

The position Jooks very bleak. But the 
zovernmment argues, as it has consistent- 
ly done for the Jast four months, that it 
inherited the present position from the 
Conservatives, and that ils deflationary 
measures are designed purely for lhe 
present emergency. This story has a 
familiar ring to it; but the government 
goes on to insist that its policy is not 
Tory stop-goism in new clothes. Between 
now and 1970 it plans to limit the annual 
increase in public expenditure to an 
average of 44% at constant prices, a 
figure which is intended to correspond 
with the average annual increase in 
production. As an earnest of its con- 
cern for the balance of payments, it is 
launching a searching review of military 
expenditure; and this year's defence 
estimates, it says, are £55 millon less 
than they would have been had the 
existing programmes not been pruned. 


The stringency over defence expenditure 
is welcome, hut it seems likely only to 
stabilise the figure over the next few 
years at the present level, neutralising 
increases due to rising prices; it does 
not mean anything approaching a major 
change from a war to a peace economy. 


According to the Peace News astrologer, 
Mr Wilson is in for a difficult time with- 
in the next two years. Harold was, 
apparently, born under the sign of the 
fish, Pisces; and at present Saturn, the 
planet of restriction, is passing through 
his birth sign, The 1965 edition of 
Prediction (‘your oecult guide to the 
year ahead”) is, however, a hit more 
optimistic, According to that authorita- 
tive source, those born under Pisees will 
find that “Taken all round, 1965 ought 
to be a hetter year than fast, for you 
should not be bothered quite so much 
with the broken promises of friends or 
the emational upsets of 1964, ...” The 
horoscope goes on ta say that between 
May and August, the Pisces man may 
very well find himself “seeking new 
work and residence.” 
. * > 

James Kirkup writes from Japan, with 
an awkward problem: “TI wonder if 
something could be done about the 
design of the CND hadge? Curiously 
enough, it is almost unknown in Japan, 
though Russell is a god to most Japanese 
students, In Japan, all company em- 


ployces wear a small badge in their 


Within this context, and within the 
context of an economy in which te 
dominating feature is the power 
private capital, the plan for a controlled 
rate of growth without inflation @& 
balance of payments difficulties seems 
extruordinarily optimistic. 


The plan must rest on an incomes policy 
which works; and this means a_poll¢ 
which does not allow incomes to_risé 
faster than the prescribed rate. 

difficult to see how such a policy can be 
established when the workers are simpy’ 
an element in the process of production, 
who have no direct interest in the 
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enterprise they work for, but negotial® Ware of wh: 


with the firm (not even with the gover™ 
ment) for what they can get out of Jt 


Presumably the creation of a workable 
incomes policy depends to a very great 
degree on convincing trade unionists 
that restraint is in their long-term 
interests. This task is made more com | 
plicated by the government's present 
measures, however much they are thé 
result of forces beyond its control. When 
the cost of living is going up, peaple 


are not very receptive to pleas for wag? |i 


restraint. The government’s dilemma ? 


that it can only get out of a difficull jy 


economic situation with the help of thé 
people who are hit hardest by the cure 


Mr Crossman’s 
letter 


The Minister of Wousing’s open letter | 


on the effects of the Protection fro! i; 


Eviction Act is a welcome innovatiol | 
By stressing the success of the act an 
pinpointing exactly what the threatene 
tenant should do, it can only add to thé 
amount of confidence and clear thinkil 
on eviction already made possible 
previous information leaflets put ou 
when the act was first passed on Decent 
ber of last year. 

More than that, however, it does some 
thing to put the ordinary citizen 4 
direct touch with the workings af 
personality of his. yvovernment. J 
Crossman’s letter is lucidly explanatory 
and individual in tone, quite distine 
from the pompous, impersonal, some 
times confusing communications fre 
oflicialdom we are all so used to. 


Of course, it was necessary to keep the 
public clearly, almost dramatically Jf 
formed of their rights and how to pt 
tect them for the act to operate eflicie' 
ly. But one can imagine techniques suc 
as an “open letter” being used imagit® 
tively in other areas of governmell) 
e.g. the bill to end hanging, TS. “4 
housing, immigration. The governmé! | 
might, of course, find such letters more i 
embarrasing to write. 


lapel. People who do not know meé a 
the CND badge think it represents 4 
jet-bomber with swept-back wings, 4% 
assume T am a bomber pilot, Hath® 


distressing. (I wear the small mel 
version of the badge.) "" 
* . * 


Sour footnote from a friend who follow® 
the right-wing press: a 
“The Labour government does not sey | 
to be getting the degree of support La 
standing up to the threat of industt™] 

action on the part of the doctors UU", 
we might have expeeted from certa4 
quarters. Wait till the printers et 
later in the year - then we ghall net 
a lot about holding the country 


ransom, and restrictive practices.” 
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lb his pamphlet, “ Anarchist Cinema,” Alan Lovell wrote: “ The vision 
Jean Vigo, Georges Franju and Luis Bunuel, with its sense of 
Wwlence, of mystery, innocence, anxiety and corruption is clearly a 
tontemporary vision. It is immediately relevant to our world of power 


lates, mass murder, torture, protests and revolts. It 


is the most 


Teative tradition In the cinema today, the vision we have most to 


earn from.” 
i makers, Georges Franju, has 
i 0 sor syn 9? 

within the |20Wn in London, * Therese. 


1 which the 


, power at ‘lof Georges Franju’s films are created 


a controlled z of cne central image, an image that 
inflation OTUs Ms tu syinbolise his sense of what life 
nities seems |} like. ‘The image is of the mstifution 
pail menaces the free spirit. ‘The heal 
{his short films (I’m thinking of Hotel 
Pa duvalides, Le Sang des Betes and 
ans a pouty Notre Dame, Cathedral de Paris) were 
anes to fst fas of such institutions. The films 
rate. JU [evan with a study of a particular local 
solicy can be MMitution - the war museum in Paris, 
‘sare SIMPY Aitrey Dame Cathedral . atid moved out- 
f prodncho® rds ‘Phe quahty of Pranju’s art was 
rest in PN the way be was able to make us 
ut negotia® Ware of what these places stood for; in 
ithe govell liter des Tnealides, the war muscum is 
. out of fede representative of the whole French 
‘ workable lbilitary tradition. 
vi 
very. ees his same image animated his. feature 
le te “iis and cave them much of their dis- 
r long: ‘oti “Nction, But his first two features, Phe 
2 more cae Meners and Byes without a Pace, which 
nt’s Made ) till now were the only ones fo he 
hey hen ‘own in this country, left one feeling 
yntrol, My le Jltasy about his tutmre. There was a 
ee pews "nse, particularly im Eyes aithout a 
vas for W ig (ace, that he was no longer in full con- 
dia hol of bis art, that he was at the mercy 
fa dil ae certain private Obsessions. Now 
help of 1. hinks to the enterprise of Gala films 
by the CHP tn sequiring his fourth feature, Therese 
i squcyroae Gt has opened in Londen 
» the Continentale cinema under the 
ple Therese) iPs possible to see how 
Nanju has developed, 


fhe film, adapted from a novel by 
fancois Mauriac, tells the story of how 
open lett me ferome, Therese, marries into a 
ection f60M Mlto-doa French provincial family and 
innovation r Slawly stifled by the atmosphere of 
the act a] Ms fife. In a wild effort to escape she 
- threatened sticcessfully tries to poison her hue- 
r add to th nd) He, when he recovers, refuses to 
car ChinkBle [Stiry against her at her trial so that 
possible bY |e food name of his family will be 
ts put o8F Motected. When she returns he keeps 
fon Decel |r more or less uo prisoner for a few 
Wes before finally giving her her free- 
nh. 


comes policy 


= = > — = 
c——4 +; = 


Ve 


docs some 
citizen 34 
rkings and 
nment. 


us eusy to see what attracted Franju 
: this novel. The central situation is 
 yadteally the same as that of the rest of 
explanatar “S films: Therese's freedom is menaced, 
ite distinc se potentialities thwarted. This time 
anal, some a threatening force cannot be so pre- 
tions frome ied characterised as an institution, 
1 to. Ough French provincial life obviously 
to keep the nds itself to fairly easy description. 


atically WF i Should he sald that on the level of 
iow to a ale dramatic situation, on the level of 
ite efficie, Jot and character, the Alm is a total 
niques oe lure, absurd at times and often silly. 
ed imagine vincial life is superticially charac: 
overnmalg jJised (mostly we are just told about it 
ng, , the commentary). The account of the 
governme! plleal relationship, — that — between 
atters MO" herese and her husband, igs hardly 

‘nfdible - the silences between them af 


we lin. : 
oo al thines are so nich dwelt on that 


& Fancy 


now me 


presents 4 {4 
pe hinge World, ITV, Mondays at 2.28 
Pathie® |) 'y repeated at 11.85 aan. on ‘Tuesdays. 
mew! trae World is a series of ITV pro 
‘Mp inien on international understanding 
Ded at those of bt years and over. 
fl iat, Series Is designed to promote 
vho follow jk tational understanding by showing 
thet; the ways of life, viewpoints and 
il |i) Mutions of this country are not the 
h. 


& . geet } : 
ane: (ot Y acceptable ones; how conilicts arise 


st 4 2 
industt} ye Yeen countries for various reasons, 
nduse oe ty ve : 

oetors UM [lh iso how nations are working 
Moa Neh international institutions to 


. 
Mote sell thot these conflicts without war, and 
nves4T nea fing’ Men are learning to work toxether 
pundry {a ‘loge tattlonally to deal with world prob. 
debe: + y tage such as disease and hunger, which 
vo. RO xecount of national boundaries. 
Neon’ first three programmes set the 
§ Nhe ® dealing ina yoneral way with the 
New lng @f the nutionstate and national 
“nee: aud with the ways in which 
ah tee develop between nations. The 
rder ty three programmes are concerned in 
y Nog he detailed way with the warkl of 
ant tod? Mwai dealing with the major differences 
) 


eal, racial and relizinua) between 


ji the article which follows, he writes of how the work of one of these 
developed in his latest film to be 


it seems us af they must be literally 
étruck dumb every time they sit down 
{fo eal. The poisoning is glossed over 
and nobody seems particularly disturbed 
when ‘Therese returns to the house that 
there is a potential poisoner around. 

Incidents are taken up and then dropped 
without explanation; the relationship 
between Therese and her sister-in-law, 
Which is important at the beginning of 
the film, is sunply left halfway through 
the film. And the form of the filin is the 
modish one of the chastened woman 
confronting her experience through a 
flashback and an elegantly literary voi- 
mentary. But even this form ig aban- 
doned two-thirds of the way through 


various parts of the world and showing 


how these sometimes lead to cen- 
flicta.” 

{ think this series is excellent. The 
producers convey abstract: ideas in a 


straightforward way using a variety of 
techmigues. For  jnstanee, conflicts 
between nations are compared with 
quarrels between neighbours who speak 
of “agyressors," “ lough measures" and 
“deterrents.” The progranime on politi 
eal systems conipared Russlu and Britain 
and wave a survey of the cokl war 
followed by a sympathetic discussion of 
the newly-independent states of Africa. 
This vast survey was illustrated by 
mapa, excerpts from dacumentaries and 
camments hy James Cameron. 


Hach programme lasts for 20 minutes. 
They are clear, falrminded and mildly 
provocative. Follow-up suggestions in 
the accompanying booklet are imore 
enetrating and can be adapted accord. 
ng toa the intelligence of the teacher 
and pupils. They are followed hy 
excellent bookHats 


Alan Lovell 


A PRISON, 


NO PRISO 


and the film ends with a series of seenes 
which have the appearance of after 
thoughts. 

Despite its ohvious faults, Therese dows 
have a certain authority. The authority 
comes, | think, fram the stylistie dis- 
cipling revealed in the film. The pace is 
enormously controtted. The film moves 
with a dehherate slowness throughout, 
a slowness that destroys all the con 
ventional dramatic exciiements of a 
story of this kind, There is the same 
sense Of controlled deliberateness in 
the camera movements; interspersed 
throughout the film are slow pans 
around the countryside which end, in a 
fall eirele, at the point they started 
from, and careful pans up trees to the 
sky. The sound is consistently hushed. 
You have to strain to hear a bird sing 
in the woods or to catch the foatfalls of 
peuple as they approach, 


There isn't in the fila an emational 
pressure that needs toe be shaped and 
controlled by such formal discipline Ut 
as if a prison has been erected but there 
is ne prisoner. The way the hersine Is 
portrayed is central to thig falure in the 
film. In oan earlier Franju tila she 
would have provided this pressure in the 
way, say, that the hero of The Keepers 
does in his persistent attempts to escape 
from the asyhin. Therese is a totaily 
passive character. Nothing seems to 
touch ber, neither her prepnaney nor 
her unsuccessful sttempt at murder. 

Physically she is scen as either withe 
drawn from the ether Gharacters or 
moving away frond them. And near the 
end of the film she withdraws complete- 
ly, when she takes to her bed and does 
nothing hat drink wine and stnoke, Jn 
this passivity she seems an extension of 
the heroine of Eyes without a Face, 
whose final oseape from the pressures 


that burdened her wus by way of 
madness, 
Even the cham which retleved the 


intensity in the earlier films has litle 
effect in Therese, Ut is eartainly present 
in the fin, A scene Uke the one where 
Therese meets her sisterindaw's bay 
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friend and discovers, as they walk 
(through a woad ht by a gentle, autumnal 
light, that he too hates provincial tifa, 
that he too shares her desire tu escape, 
has great ¢batm. Yet the charm hardly 
touches us, Ht Js almost as if we sre 
secing the scene Unrough a Blasn wall 
which prevents proper contact. 

The final effect of Therese ig niuch the 
sane as the other ®lnis, There is the 
sane feeling af being trapped, the same 
feeling of constriction and these fechngs 
produce a greal desire ta eatape, to be 
free But where Franju could objectlly 
this conilict an his earlier filtus, in Uhla 
one he can only make ib exist on sate 
private devel [Po suspect that it de inte 
possible to make any sense out of the 
film unless you have a knawlhalge of 
Pranju's other Alnis. 

In a way one feels guilty ino writing 
about a fl like this. Undoubtedly a 
private Hlmi that will be tnhactesasible fo 
ihany people, undonbtedly a fallure, why 
should one concern oneself with tt? Vhe 
only Justification js that in it, ag in his 
ollier films, Pranju seems to touch some 
linit of haman experience. Whea you 
come away fram if, you have an lil 
certain sense of your own personality, 
tie WOM GHISTGG seen Tol Gude real 
Tt in this ability to disturh which is tie 
ventral fascination of Pranja's art. 
Alan fave works la the education 
department of the British Pulm Ineiitute, 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school cammunity af some 400 
boys and girls (betwean § and 18 
years) ani 100 adulis practising 
education on sane and succbssful 
mace lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 
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a discussion of the politics of peace by 


Richard Hauser, head of the Centre for Group Studies; 


Cecil Ballantine, vice-chairman of the 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmam 


Roszak: Richard Hauser, as one of the 
leading: friendly critics of CND and the 
British peace movement generally, I 
gather your criticisin of the movement 
focuses on what seems to you to be its 
failure to get at the roots of violence. 
Am I right? 

Hausen: £ think it is necessary to see 
peace activities from the point of view: 
how ean we moye people? Because if 
we move a lot of people, as CND has 
done, and very little happens afterwards, 
it’s a waste of time. Tf you have the 
most brilliant ideas and nobody cares, 
it’s a waste of time again. What is 
important is this mixture of doing 
something which appeals to people and 
yet really produces changes, 


Now I think many ex-CND members feel 
frustrated, because not enough has 
happened, and they have become cynical. 
And some of them have had their feeling 
of righteous indignation go sour on 
them. We can no Jonger deal with the 
initial CND; we must deal with the 
remnants of CN) - if this is not too 
unkind a word. 


The ae haus never got very much 
beyond the stage of arousing indig- 
nation and anger. It never got further, 
to constructive action. Three years ago 
T had talks with certain CND leaders. 
They saw the problem as one of achiev- 
ing power; whereas {t ought to have 
been a problem of influence - of in- 
fluencing people’s minds, not impressing 
them with the numbers who march. 


Roszak: Speaking from my knowledge 
of the American scene, and from what 
I've picked up in England in the last 
five or six months, this is a very true 
picture. There’s been a tremendous drift 
away from the movement even on the 
part of people who were once steadfastly 
fiedicated to it. Talking. to CND people 
here, ['ve discovered this sense of drift 
and cynicism, As someone who has been 
very much involved in the movement, 
Cecil Ballantine, would you take this to 
he fair criticism? How would you deal 
with it? 


BantanrinE: Yes, T think this is a fair 
criticism. But there is something 
involved here whieh is, 1 think, a 
historical tendency in all British radical 
movements, There has always been a 
sort of cataclysmic view of society on 
the part of radicals, whether they were 
the remnants of the unemployed weavers 
of the 1830s, the early nonconformists 
or the Chartists. There’s always heen 
this view that the revolution or its 
equivalent is just about round the 
carner. This view was once satirised by 
William Morris when he referred to 
Hlyndman. the early British Marxist, as 
having the view that the revolution 
wold occur next Monday marning at 
nine o'clock sharp and would comrades 
please remember not to be late. This is 
something which has always run right 
the way through British political 
activity, and it’s something which we 
found very difficult to get away froin in 
the campaign: the view that one morn- 
ing unjlateral nuclear disarmament will 
suddenly occur and all our problems will 
be finished. 


But Td Vike to take up 
reference to the decline of CND. 


lfauser’s 
In 


statistical and ideological terms LE would 
ene with him: but I don’t think we 
should jgnore the fact that the sart of 
polities that CND talked about - a sort 
of grassroots do-it-yourself activity - this 
1s Ranathigg 

has stayed In 


that came with CND and 
British society in a num- 


ber of other forms. Perhaps the success 
of organisations lke the Consumers’ 
Association or the Societies for the 
Advancement of State Education repre. 
sent this sort of activity on the part of 
people who would certainly not call 
themselves CND supporters, although 
one is always interested how many CND 
supporters one finds in organisations 
like this. 


This sort of activity has spread very 
widely: I think it can even be reflected 
in the letter which Professor Buchanan 
wrote to the press after his report on 
traffic in towns had heen given a rather 
bad reception, in which he suggested 
that people in the town of Wokingham, 
where there is a very serious traffic 
problem, ought to consider sitting down 
in the inain streets in order to draw 
attention to the problems with which 
they were faced. This sort of suggestion, 
coming from someone like Buchanan, 
would have been entirely out of the 
question before 1958 or 1959. 


These are perhaps some of the residual 
elements of CND-type thinking which 
still remain in British society, and I 
(ont think that we should dismiss 
them. 


Hauser: Of course, CND has played its 
role, nor can one deny that there is a 
need for such dramatic public expres- 
sions, especially on the part of young 
people today, who are finding the wel- 
fare state a bore, and who find that the 
achievements of their parents are not 
interesting to them, because each 
veneration wants to do something for 
itself, But this is a situation now where 
one has to think anew, and this new 
thinking must go into the direction of 
immediacy. 


“Tmmediacy" means that = man’s in- 
humanity to man does not only exist 


” 


vis-a-vis the atomic bomb or at the 
border of China and India; it is 250 
yards from wherever we are. It is this 


link which hus not heen made, between 
distant world crises and the immediacy 
of the society in which we are kere and 
now and where we can do something, 
Monday morning at nine o'clock. 


Roszak: I think that the criticism you're 
offering, Richard, has to he underscored 
even more for the American than for 
the British peace movement. I think 
CND always felt that domestic problems 
would somehow all he taken care af by 
the Labour Party. There were apparent- 
ly many people who felt that CND was 
created to specialise in a particular 
problem of defence and foreign policy 
and not to deal with probleins that it 
felt it could Penny leave to the 
Labour Party. In the United States, the 
peace movement hasn't even really had 
this kind of a shoulder to lean on to 
prop up a domestle programme, and so 
in the largest single American peace 
effort, Turn Toward Peace, you have 
a’ movement which sees peace as a 
problem solely of internatioual relations 
and not the relations between indivi- 
duals within a society, 

Turn Toward Peace denies absolutely 
the necessity of doing this low-level job 
of pacification that Richard Hauser has 
heen talking ahout. It sees no need of 
involving itself in any form af social 
agitation or reform, because it sees the 
war problem as something purely inter- 
national in character, which can be 
settled even If all the internal relations 
among people wilhin the societies re- 
main just as wretched and unjust as 
they often are, 


ent; and Theodore Roszak 


“The problem of peace must be humanised so that it can be 


brought within the orbit of every man and woman, each of 
whom would be helped to find something immediate which 


they can tackle in their own situation. ... 


War is simply the 


greatest expression of a gencral condition of social inadequacy; 
growth towards social identification on all levels is the only 
sure and realistic way of attacking violence from the root 


upwards. 


Social inadequacy shows itself in the cruelty of 


organised violence just as it does in the petty misery caused by 
the constant daily neglect of individuals. Only by the develop- 
ment of greater social understanding, by constantly stimulating 
people to identify themselves with one another at all levels, 
personal and communal, national and international, and by 
activating groups so they will endeavour to dispel social 
ignorance wherever they find it, can progress be made.” 

- from The Fraternal Society by Richard and Hephzibah Hauser. 


HAUSER: Perhaps an ilustration of what 
you and [ are saying here - and I think 
Cecil will agree with us - is the Quaker 
attitude. If the Quakers had stuck to 
their peace testimony, important as it 
is for them, they would have been just 
a harmless bunch of pacifists. But the 
fact that their witness individually or in 
groups, really covered everything from 
mental patients to prisoners to slavery - 
all this helped to give this tiny bunch 
of people far greater impact. They 
reached out in many different directions 
and didn’t say, ‘we are just specialists 
in war and peace.” 


BALLANTINE: IT think you were right, 
Ted, in pointing out that there is a 
very firm traditional connection hetween 
left-wing politics and the peace move- 
ment in Britain. But it was largely 
the traditional radical and Labour left 
which saw the Campaign as a_ thing 
apart from the rest of politics - as mere- 
ly a foreign policy pressure group. But 
these weren't the only people CND 
attracted, It’s become a cliché now to 
say that almost everybody who marched 
al Aldermaston also wore an anti- 
apartheid badge, particularly the young 
people. There was never any question 
on their part of seeing the daily ethies 
of living - the problems which they coped 
with in their daily life at school or at 
university or at work - as something 
separate from their commitment to the 
Campaign. It's only when we tried to 
create an ideology for the Campaign 
that this problem seemed to come into 
much greater prominence than it perhaps 
deserved, 


Now what the CND minority report - 
which was presented at the last national 
conference » and what the people around 
the minority report are concerned with 
is, in fact, making the Campaign’s wit- 
ness (this is a particularly useful word 
- we've taken over a great deal from the 
Society of Friends in this way) relevant 
to specific areas of our daily life. lor 
example, when CND talks quite rightly 
about the dangers of extending nuclear 
trmaments into the third world, we alsa 
have to remember that in places like 
Smethwick and Notting Will, people 
have the third world, as it were, on their 
doorsteps in the shape of the problem 


of immigration. 
it seems clear lo those of us who 
authored the minority repoert - but 


perhaps nat to everybody in the Cam- 
paign - that the connections we have to 
draw now ure precisely these. They are 
concerned with the way people live, in 
the ghettos which are being created in 


the midlands, in the appalling housif 
conditions which still exist in plate 
like Notting Hill and Padding; 
Perhaps it’s not too much of a4 clich 
to say: it's not much good talking abol! 
people living together on the India! 


Chinese frontier if they can’t live 4, 


gether in the same street in Smethw!* 
or in Notting Hill. 


HAUSER: Yes, the dramatic moments Ai 


a peace movement are always interestl™ 
- the dramatic moments when we a) 
march or sit down in Whitehall, But 
go and do something in 
environment, as Cecil said, with 


coloured people in this country or wit 


any other group which is at a disadvalt, 


age, this is a different story. To 
one hidden problem: the widows. 
is a terrible problem; but 
bothers, hecause it is not a drama 
problem. 


A widow, be she 25 with two ami 
children, be she 65 with her childtey 


grown up, is a person who is not wa 
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in our society, In many many instane| 
the family which used to keep her M. 
look afler her and give her warmtlhg 


no longer there. Ter friends soon 


her a bit of a bore because she is alway 
2 


the odd wonian out and the people 


yn 


uncomfortable. She will be alone, ae 
y 


with her problems, perhaps alone W 
memories, 


her children or her 
no longer really a community in wht 
people are deeply invalved with @# 
other, 


. ated 
The same thing goes for separa 


women. The same thing goes for 
married mothers. You see ; 
thing with prisoners’ wives. Everywht 
you turn, these hidden 
up. Yet there is nobody who could 
interested, or few. 


Roszak: Let me draw you out a 
more at this point, Richard. I 
pany people, especially here in 
would 


how or other a mature welfare 4! 
will handle these problems. That is * 
whole purpose of the welfare state 


aie 
with her isolation in a society whlé hy 


Tia 
the gat 


prablems og 


ule 
in| 
Briton, 
answer you hy saying that soit 
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Lee 


if 


pick up these socially dependent peMa,| 


and to reconstruct their lives for ¢ 
Bul I don’t think this is what you 
talking about as a solution to 
problem, 


Hausen: No, no. The welfare state 
which [ am a great admirer, of €9 
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ae 
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must stay; but it has produced new Pf 


lems. We are in a crisis of the fay 
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in a crisis of the community. 1 soli 
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Cach other. The second industrial 
Tevolution we are living through pro- 
duces new forms of society for whose 
Problems we have hardly any solutions. 
itis not given to the state to produce 
Warmth; it is given to the state to give 
4 little bit of actual security. 

Roszak: Your approach to these prob- 
lems, 1 gather, is fo try to solve these 
broblems with people and through 
People, rather (han Jor people. 

Nansen: Yes, Uirough the people them- 
Selves. The widows have to pet 
Organised themselves; and the divoreees, 
ang the ex-prisoners. 2... 1 think there 
‘Sa tremendous desire for people to 
help, to give. Young people in particu- 
ar are socially constipated, because they 


Res 
a 


Reece 


ihr 


have been given, given, given. What can 
they give back? The only thing we've 
found which makes people grown up 
and mature is responsibility. ‘Po come 
hack fo CND, there was a chanee to take 
on responsibility; but it was a superticial 
responsibility for “mankind.” Well, 
mankind is too wishy-washy on the 
level of day-to-day hfe. llowever good 
you felt on Sunday evenings at a demon- 
stration, mankind has to be taken care 
of on Monday mornings toa. 


Htoszak: Let me fry to pin one point 
down, because a few months back it 


Peace News Thad an exchange with A. 
J) Muste, who took issue with a point of 
view f was expressing which was rouyhily 
similar to what's being said here. 1 


think the question many peaple in peace 
actividies have about what we are dis- 
cussing relates to these “finks you 
were speaking about, Richard, between 
the one activity and the other. There 
is a great fear that all the energy, the 
manpower, the wit, the tinanetal resour- 
ces that peace movements have can 
somehow he devaured by these scattered 
social projects, all of which are tremen- 
dously worthwhile. 


The question is: how de you build some 
kind of 2 movement up out of this, a 
movement that bus some kind of 
effectiveness in influencing — gevern- 
ments? Where does all af this social 
uctivily jinpinge upon politics? When 
the government begins testing atonric 
bonbs, when it bepins initiating a Berlin 
or a Cuban crisis, how do you bring all 
of these activities to bear in some kind 
of a national movement that will in- 
fluence a government? 


Hauser: 1 think this is an extremely 
interesting argument and. possibly a true 
one. I will answer it from my point of 
view, though I will agree that there are 
other points of view as well, of course. 
Perhaps the peace movement is a move- 
ment which is only interested in peace, 
even if the whole world otherwise goes 
to hell. If one wants to be holier than 
thou, or “ peace-ier” than thou, then of 
course one ts right to say," please do not 
let us get off this particular beaten 
track.” But if one wishes to involve the 
people themselves, if one wishes to im- 
pinge on the mentality of the millions 
of people who do not understand, then 
one doesn't get into the isolated situation 
of the peace movement, 

How can we involve the man in the 
street? We can get him by talking, not 
only about peace, but about his own 
problems, about which he feels indig- 
nant. Having got his attention in this 
way, we may well be able to show him 
how much more is to be done, how much 
richer the world could be, how much 
more joyful, 

Look at so many peace workers, They 
are very often sa busy saving the world 
that they haven't got time for joy, for 
happiness; they work themselves to a 
frazale. I see the peace movement as a 
chance to stimulate, te be the midwives, 
the gadflies of society as @ whole; and 
also to be part of society, and nat to be 
the isolated conscience of the world, 
Roszak: What you're saying, then, is 
that it’s all well and wood to be ahle ta 
muster, say, 40,000 people to a CND 
demonstration; but what about the 460 
million that you didn’t muster ta. the 
demonstration? These are the people 
you clearly have to call out; these are 


*Man’s inhumanity to man does 
not only exist vis-a-vis the atomic 
bomb or ai the border of China and 
India; it is 250 yards from 
wherever we are.” A vigil at Bed- 
ford Prison on the morning of 
James Hanratty’s execution, 
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“If we move a fot of people, as 
CND has done, and very little 
happens afterwards, it’s a waste of 
time... . Many ex-CND members 
feel frustrated, because not enough 
has happened, and they have he- 
come cynical. ... There’s been a 
tremendous drift away from the 
movement, even on the part of 
people who were once steadfastly 
dedicated to it’ A Committee of 
100 sit-down in Whitehall, March 
1962, 


the people you have to draw out and 
involve Wo you are going to have any 
kind of a mavement af all, And what 
choice de you have with respect fo 
involving them, but to begin with the 
problems that pinch then’? 

BaLtANTINE: ‘There is a problem here 
which is sometinies posed by oppanents 
of people who think like f do about the 
role of the peace movement. it arises 
from a temlency which | seem to tind in 


whal Richard says: that every member 


of a local peace group owght in faet to 
become a trained social worker. 1 quite 
realise that 1 ain everstiting this, but 
there does seen to me to be tis ten- 
dency here. But whom do we traln, how 
do we train them, what do we train them 
to do? We are asking peace groups to 
initiate something which is extremely 
difficult without the sort of training that 
peaple tend to get in the fleld of social 
work, 

1 still don't understand myself how we 
are going to create these “links” we've 
mentioned, and I think this ig the 


problem that bothers most people in the © 


peace movement, How does one actually 
make a link between the Muitilataral 
Force or the Atlantic Nuclear Force, 
current western strategy and all its 
implications, and the problems of dally 
living? I think that this is the sart of 
discussion I would want to see started 
in the peace movement. 1 think that we 
are poing to get nowhere until we do in 
fact discuss the movement in theses 
terms, 


Hauser: May I say that the last thing t 


would wish would be to make social 
workers out of peace workers, Social 
workers, as they are now, are mainly 
caseworkers who patch up solely and 
don't change it, I was thinking in teyms 
of those wha can be trained to he 
stimulaters and creators and pilot 
workers for now farms of society, This 
is the job; it could begin right here 
250 yards away, and it could start, as i 
said, at the China-India border. 

These distant problems of internationat 
conciliation are something we still muat 


learn ta salve, 80 let us practice on the” 
immedisey level; let us grow through . 


our experience, and be sure that we take 
the people with us, or that the people 
take us with them, ‘which 
equally Hkely, if we are only antides- 


tructive and not soelally constructive, ° 2 


then we will be mnsll people and we 
will deservedly get absolutely nowhere. 

{ think there is a tremendous hepe, 
because people look for new valites, 
People are sick of living in a vacuuin of 
values, They want fo have values they 
can live by al once 

RoszaK { think what we 


have heen 


getting at is simply fhe daet that the — 
warks of peace may hegin much elaser 
to home than a great many people in 


traditional, conventional peate move 
ments realise, As f have indicated, = 
think that this critique applies even 
more to the American peace movement 
than it does ta the British peace mauve 
ment. ft certainly applies ta beth, - 


may be. e 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING’S STRATEGY 
IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Why We Cawt Wait, by Martin Luther 
King, dr. (Signet Books, 1964, 5s.) 


The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to 
Dr Martin Luther King, according to the 
official announcement of the Prize com- 
mittee, because he “has consistently 
dedicated himself to the principle of 
non-violence.” 

Since the death of Gandhi in 1948 the 
technique of non-violent resistance has 
heen used in Ghana and South Africa, 
in the United States and South Vietnam, 
in Ingland and Sicily. Next to Vinoba 
Bhave, Albert Gutuli and Danilo Dolci, 
the 35-year-old Baptist minister and 
Negro leader raaks today as the mast 
persuasive and popular representative of 


this modern method of ercative con- 
fet. 
With Martin Luther Wing, as with 


Gandhi, it is worth asking whether the 
phenomenal popularity these inen have 
enjoyed is combined with widespread 
understanding by ordinary citizens of the 
nature of non-violent action. The aver- 
age man gains his information from the 
newspapers and television - and this 
explains bis insufficient grasp of this 
form of conflict, 

The daily papers and TV focus almost 
entirely on the dramatic events and 
critical climaxes of non-violent cam. 
paigns; but they often give no coverage 
to the prelude or epilogue of the crisis. 
(in 1063, however, the American news 
magazines Time and Newsweek provided 
a Jaudable exception to this rule.) Nor- 
mally, a reporter hastens to the scene 
of the news and organises an impres- 
sionistic report; lacking all sensitivity 
for the larger issues of strategy and 
tactics which are crucial in) any non- 
violent campaign, he produces the sort 
of story a foreigner who knew nothing 
about the game might afterwards write 
of an English cricket match. 

The reader of the daily press, for ex- 
ample, possesses very little information 
About what preceded the Birmingham, 
Alabama, campaign, in which so many 
people, holding fast to the tactic of 
non-violent direct action, stoad up to 
waterhoses and police dogs. He general. 
ly discovers only vague hints or false 
explanations regarding the time and 
place chosen for the campaign and the 
exact sequence of events in the 
struggle, 

The autobiographical works of Nehru, 
Lutuli, Nkrumah, and Gandhi are strik- 
ing exceptions to the ordinary reports of 
non-violent campaigns; Gandhi's little- 
known hook, Satyagraha in Sauth Africa, 
is especially worthwhile. A systematic 
evaluation of a larga number of such 
reports would donbtless enable us to 
learn lessons ahout the strategy and 
tactics of non-violence, and would win 
the respect of even the most sceptical, 
who might then come to regard non- 
violence ag an honourable alternative to 
the use of force, 

Perhaps we would not then have to 
repeat in each new conflict situation all 
the hitter mistakes of the past. It may 
aound banal, but it js unhappily a fact: 
while hundreds of unilateral isariere 
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have spent weeks and months with the 
Committee of 100 in prison, none of 
these activists haye come to feel that 
sitting behind bars might not be as 
useful a way to spend their time as 
sitting behind a desk writing out a few 
hundred pages on the  committec’s 
experiences. 

We should be especially grateful that 
so important a leader as Martin Luther 
King should, despite the fact that his 
work must allow him little time for 
writing, have followed his study of the 
Montgomery bus boycott! with Why We 
Can't Wait, a report of the non-violent 
campaign in Birmingham, Alabama, in 
1963 and its political background. 


In opening their discussions on the 
strategy to be adopted in Birmingham, 
the campaign planners first turned to an 
evaluation of their own experience: 


“When we planned our strategy for 
Bhrmingham, we spent many hours 
assessing Albany and trying to learn 
from its errors." 
King agrees with Howard Zinn’s assess- 
ment of the 1962 campaizn in Albany, 
Georgia (see Zinn’s Albany, published 
by the Southern Regional Council, 1962). 
There the force of the integration move- 
ment had been far too scattered and 
lacking in focus: 
“We had been so involved in attack- 
ing segregation in general that we had 
failed to direct our protest effectively 
to any one major facet,” 


Dead stop in Albany 


When the demonstrations and imprison. 
ments in Albany failed after many 
months to bring the civil rights move- 
ment any concrete success, the press had 
declared that non-violent resistance was 
finished as a technique. Even by the 
most optimistic evaluation, King and his 
co-workers had to admit that in Albany 
the non-violent movement had been 
brought to a dead stop. So in 1963 he 
and other strategists in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference saw 
their only chance in a dramatic break- 
through. All their power would have to 
be concentrated on a single place and 
they would have to achieve spectacular 
resitits. Then, perhaps, their success in 
a single, selected location might set off 
a chain reaction that would spread to 
other parts. 

As King later pointed out in his “ Letter 
From Birmingham Jail" (which is re- 
printed in Why We Can't Wait), the 
purpose of direct action ought to be “to 
create such a crisis and to foster such 
a tension that a4 community which has 
constantly refused to negotiate is forced 
to confront the issue. Jt seeks to 
dramatise the issue that it can no longer 
be ignored.” 

Alfred Nobel surely never dreamed that, 


\. Stride Toward Freedom, hy Martin 
Luther King. (Gollanez, 1959, 16s.) 


2. Friends Peace Committee, Philadel. 


phia, 1964, 50e, 
3. Allen and Unwin, 35s. 
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in its dialectical course, history would 
one day find his peace prize awarded to 
a man whose peaceableness was so 
audaciously combined with a_ spirited 
readiness for struggle, But, as King goes 
on to say: 
“My citing the creation of tension as 
part of the work of the non-violent 
resister may sound rather shocking. 
But J must confess that 1] am_ not 
afraid of the word ‘tension.’ I have 
earnestly opposed violent tension, but 
there is a type of constructive, non- 
violent tension which is necessary for 
growth.” 


Project C 


Instead of resuming action in Albany, 
King chose Birminvham as the new 
target; it was a major centre of racial 
segregation in which the Reverend 
Ralph Shuttlesworth had for years been 
leading a tenacious non-violent move- 
ment, but without any striking results. 
Birmingham was to be the Verdun of 
the stalemated civil rights struggle. 
“project C” (CO for confrontation) 
began with a three-day conference of the 
SCLC stalf in the peace and seclusion of 
a study centre in Savannah, Georgia. 
King insisted that the plans for Project 
C he kept “top secret,” which shows 
that, contrary to what many theorists 
say, non-violence need not always pre- 
suppose open planning. 

In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that other civil rights groups later 
proved to be quite disturbed that they 
had not been informed ahout Project C; 
for this reason, there was at first no 
outburst of demonstrations of ae 
for the Birmingham campaign. Later, 
when the campaign was in full progress, 
King had to make good this failure with 
a special appeal for understanding from 
these other groups. But King’s secrecy 
proved to be tactically the lesser evil. 'To 
nave publicised Project C in advance 
would have meant certain victory for 
Chief of Police Eugene “ Bull” Connor 
in the mayoralty election. 


The basie strategy for Project C was to 
concentrate all the force at hand upon 
png definite manifestation of segrega- 
ion: 
“We decided . .. to centre the Bir- 
mingham struggle on the business 
community, for we knew that the 
Negro population had sufficient buying 
power so that its withdrawal could 
make the difference between profit and 
lass for many businesses,” 
The week before Easter was chosen as 
the time for the hoyeott - next to 
Christmas week the most important 
merchandising period of the year, The 
economic thrust of the campaign was to 
comprise sit-ins in segregated restaurants 
and street demonstrations. 
King’s presentation of the organisational 
preparation for the campaign (of which 
the press learned almost nothing) is 
especially informative. Wyatt Walker . 
after Ralph Abernathy, King's most 
important colleague . took up this task 
with the most minute precision, He 
consulted with local lawyers concerning 
the local regulations in Birmingham for 
street demonstrations and boycotts and 
the placing of bail for those arrested. 
“Wyatt informed himself with down- 
town Birmingham, not only plotting 
the main streets and landmarks 
(target stores, city hall, post office, 
ete), but meticulously surveying each 
store's facilities, and sketching the 
entrances and possible paths of in- 
Rress and epress. In fact, Walker 
detailed the number of stools, tables 


and chairs to determine how many 
Ranengitators should go to each 
store.” 


It is noteworthy that Walker, following 
a standard military practice, allowed for 
alternative linea of attack - just in case 
the objectives originally chosen proved 
unattainable. 
These basic preparations paid off, and 
the hoycott was virtually complete: 

“A few duys before Easter, a careful 


check showed less than — twenty 
Negroes entering all the stores in the 
downtown area,” 


Such a check, undertaken in the midst 
of the struggie, is in itself an astonishing 
organisational achievement, — since 
presupposes very careful co-ordination 0 
the boycott stations. It wold he desl 
able in future non-violent campaigns t0 
have much more detailed attention pald 
to organisational problems than has 
generally been the case in the past. Fort 
a non-violent campaign is like a theatri 
cal production: if we pay attention only 
to the events on the stage and not to 
what oes on behind the scenes, we 
never learn to act ourselves. 


Since King’s book is not simply propa 
ganda, but a valuable source of informa: 
tion which might very well serve 1 
educate future non-violent volunteers, hé 
includes two pages containing the {ft 
Structions given to the Birmingham 
volunteers - very full instrnetions e% 
pressed in strongly religious terms, King 
also reports the gatherings and soci 
dramas at which his volunteers were 
confronted with the sort of conflict 
situations they might have to face, (FOr 
more details on the use of socio-dramasr 
see Oppenheimer and Lakey, A Manudt 
for Direct Action.) 


King confines himself to a very brief 


description of the dramatic events that 
transpired on the streets of Birmingham: 
Those who would like a fuller aecoun 
would do well to const William & 
Miller's Non-violence: A Christian Intet 
pretation, or to look up the news te 
ports in the standard news magazines. , 


Schoolchildren 


The most important and most thoroughly 


debated strategic move of the campals 
was the decision to draw in Negre 
schoolchildren, to prepare them for 
demonstrations in the churches and thet 
to send them to prison armed wi 
nothing more than their toothbrushes 
Irom the very outset, King pleaded for 
including the children. 
“Even though we realised that 10 
volving teenagers and high-schod! 
students would bring down upon us 
heavy fire of criticism, we fell that We 
needed this dramatic new dimension 
Our people were demonstrating daly 
and going to jail in numbers, but we 
were still beating our heads apains 
the brick wall of the city officials 
stubborn resolve to maintain 
status quo, Our fight, if won, wow 
benefit people of all ages. But most of 
all we were inspired with a desire 1 
give to our young a true sense of thel* 
own stake in freedom and justice. we 
believed they would have the couras® 
to respond to our call,” 
The children did have the courage. wilh 
their participation, it became possible 
for the first time in the history of tM 
movement to follow Gandhi's call, “FH! 
the Prisons! ", and on a predetermine 
“D-day” more than 1,000 students 4! 
teachers joined in demonstrations. 
In Birmingham, the inclusion of enildret 
in the campaign was justified hy the f4 
that they suffered as directly as anyone 
the effects of racia] segregation, 4 d 
therefore they could clearly understan, 
the meaning of the campaign. But & 
should not be concluded from whe 
happened in Birmingham that childre? 
should in principle be inducted into nor 
violent resistance campaigns for ™ 
sensational effects of thelr participatlo™ 
The protests of the ban-the-homb movl" 
ment provide an example: to be stl 
children would suffer along with othef 
the terrible effects of a nuclear war, ay 
they would also suffer In the event Of 
Communist invasion which might 
deterred by the possession of nucles, 
arms. Children would simply adt oy 
able to decide responsibly between to 
(wo possibilities. 
{ must confess that 1 
pages of NKing’s hook with a 
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CAMPAIGN STARTS FOR RELEASE OF 
REMAINING GREEK PRISONERS 


In November, 1063, the Greek govern- 
{Ment beyan releasing its political 
| Prisoners; about 900 hhave been freed. 
Sut not aloof them: in fact, at) the 
Ptesent moment, 88 stiti remain in 
Mison, 8 of them women. 

Paes Thetis Wotsaki, secretary of the 
“lkéns = Association of Families of 


i Yolitical fxiles and Prisoners, was in 


$ndon recently to discuss the campaign 
& their release with friends in’ this 


“ountry inchiding sympathetic members 
Parliament. Mrs Kotsaki was herself 


a pohtical prisoner for five years. She 
was in the prison in Athens - Greece's 
only prison for women, Her husband, 
Spyros, one of the unfortunate ones who 
has not been released, is now iit and ain 
a prisun sanatorium. He was sentenced 
lo life imprisonment. Mrs BKotsaki can 
see lim two or three limes a week, but 
always on oa closed visit with a priile 
between them 

Alb the eight remalung women prisoners 
are dik) the Jang years of inearcerulion 
have had a severe effect on the health 


New York, february 18: A oman is arrested outside the Brooklyn attice of the 
Cpardment of Health after a demonstration for hetler housing conditiuns, Another 
toustration began later when aboot thirly white clergymen gave out leatiels 
TOlesting: ayaiust (he New York Board of Education's pulicies for desegregating 
Thoals: 300 Negroes assembled, shouting slogans, aud rioting broke out when 


bolive tried to clear them from the yavement. 


Berkeley students in new drive 


of all the Greek prisaners. One of the 
latest to be released, Dr Manolis Sizanos, 
who tefl a prison sanatorium on January 
5, was in such a bad state of health that 
he had to be taken direct to a nursing 
home, and his doctors banned visits from 
all bul very close relatives, 
All the politcal prisoners in Greece who 
still reniain in delention were sentenced 
by special military courts under Law 
875. Nearly all of them have life sen- 
fences - Which im Greece really imeans 
“for life” Law 374 was promuipated by 
Metaxas in 1936 after he had dissolved 
Parhament and suspended the constiu- 
lion, ft was hardly ever used until (452, 
when the Civil War court toartigd pro- 
cedure was abandoned after international 
protests. After 1952 all‘ politicals 
were autouratically charged with 
“espionage.” Many were sentenced to 
death and most of the others fo Life 
imprisonment. 
The Centre Union Party denounced the 
use of tlis law when in oppositions but 
although they propose to repeal i, they 
have repeatedly postponed trieung the 
bill for the abrogation of Law 375 and 
other emergency measures before 
parHament. Further, the bill does nat 
provide for the release, or even the 
retrial before civil courts, of Thase sen 
fenced goder this law. It only proposes 
amall reductions in their sentences, ej. 
fram life to 20 years’ nnprisonment. 
Mrs Kotsaki, ina letter” written 
mouth to friends abroad, satd: 
“It ois cheu that every appeal - par- 
ticularly trem abroad - from organisa. 
tions, personalities and individuals, is 
helpful and often decisive in inhuene- 


last 


Ing the government favourably as 
regards the political prisoners. The 
present povernment headed by Mr 


George Papandreou af the Centre 
Union undoubtedly respects the views 
of public opinion abroad and this 
makes it all (he more imperative that 
the appeals on behalf of the remaining 
politival prisoners should continue. 
“The Dill for the repeal af the special 
Measures ds expected fo be debated 
in the current session of parliament. 
.. Appeals now an behalf of the re- 
muining political prisoners will agsist 
those deputies of the Centre Union 
(he government party) wha, in addition 
te the Lett deputies, are urging that 
the Bill be anendedt and improved,” 
Appeals from abroad to the Greck Prime 


Minister shold be directed to HE, 
Premier George Papsndreou, Politikon 
Grafeion, Vouli ton iilinon, Athens, 


reece. 


against ‘knowledge factory’ 


NM; , ; re; 
| Hany American universities are hecom 


4.8 Vast, 


ms ome 


ha perplexing, impersonal institu- 
ips in which the quality of the teach- 
ie Brows steadily worse, wrote the 
a ication correspondent oof the Los 
“eles Times on February |4. 
theaers of the Free Speech Movement in 
beg University of California at Berkeley, 
ye fe of the recent student rebellion 
acts attempts to curtail political 
line LY (Peace News, January 15), con- 
of a that Berkeley is one of the paurest 
uy merican University campuses. They 
" ie ita “knowledge factory” in which 
gan nerves and tlesh are transmuted 
pa the pressure and stress of the 
Haye esity routine.” ; 
tun My won most of their specific points 
leg ChDing political advocacy, FSM 
of ei are now seckings the allegiance 
Jerkeley students in a much mare 


serious effort toa “break down the 
Inachinery of this factory.” 

Should the ESM leaders succeed, the 
article continues - and few an the Berke- 
ley cumpus are inclined any longer to 
underrate their capacities - they will 
change profoundly ithe nature of what 
has been generally regarded as one of 
the world’s great universities. On the 
Berkeley campus, more than 27,000 
students and 11,000 faculty and stall 
mombers erawd ity 178 acres. New and 
renovated buildings leap up everywhere. 
Construction signs and traffle signs are 
Berkeley’s banners. Lists of students, 
assigned ta class sections by camputers, 
Ml the bulletin boards and overflow on 
to the floor. 

When flu stvikes, health faeilities gre 
inadequate. At all times library facilities 
are IMadeywate. Bul stve alone does oot 


British air commanders accused 


Sf Dresden ‘murder’ 


B Cay . u z 
lie German news magazine Stern, writ 


id 
: 


‘te, Shout the wartime bombing of Dres 
that Ymplied ine its issue of February 16 

Air Marshal Arthur ° Bomber" 
und his 


tae the Daily Mail Gonna earrespondent 

fy ‘Sbruary 17. Dresden was obliterated 

‘went S¢ries of raids on Pebruary 13, 

lig. VY years apo, with greater toss of 

liz, tfan in the atem bomb attack on 
"Whoa, 


According to Stern, the faet that no 
Bomber Command offleers were juvited 
to attend Sir Winston Churchill's funeral 
while fourteen Battle of Britain fluhter 
pilots were, shows that Britain, “ with 
Hs instinet for fair play" is not proud 
of the bombing chapter of the war. 
Stern compares Dresden with Auschwil 
and says: ~ Murder reiajng mrearder, 
even when one does noel yas civilians as 
in Anschwitg but simply radie-activales 
fhem as in Hiroshima or suffocates them 
ag in Dresden.” 


trouble the Berkeley students; they are 
more troubled by poor teaching. They 
claim that the teachers with whoin they 
have close contact, the teaching assis 
tants, frequently have tittle interest in 
teaching and do tt badly. 

The Pree Speech Movement leaders are 
alming at a basic reorganisation of the 
university into what they call a “ Free 
Universily of Califarnia.” Outlines for 
this institution are not very clear, but 
they include a popularly elected toard 
of Hegents; ev joint student-faculty eom- 
mittee to determine curriculum; the 
elimination of grades and units of study, 
and a heavy emphasis un seminars aad 


discussion proups oan subjects which 
students Consider relevant, 
AL Stanford University, the Stanford 


Graduate Student Co-ardinatiug Caminit- 
tee af about $00 members hax issued a 
policy statement saying that * (he farnity 
and shudents 2... coniprise the essential 
and defining life” of a university and 
should bave final control over wiatters 
touching student fife. Tt said the wuni- 
versity staffs, including trustees, play a 
"necessary bit secondary role; they 
serve the facully-studant bods." 

a& reeard about the erkeluy Free 
Speech Movement has been issued by 
KPRA, the listener-subserihed radi 
Siafion in California. Wo haa heen 
assembled [rain the station's reportage 
of the story and ineludes background 
inaterial about the situation leading up 
to the sit-ins, reports of the actions and 
of the police hehaviety, and the dehate 
in the academic senate on the reselufion 
whieh auceded la the students’ demands 
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The League for Demacracy in Greece 
(376 Grays Inn Road, London W.C1), 
whith is working in close co-operation 
with the Athens Association, would Itke 
to hear of protest letlers or any other 
action so that they inay eusure that it 
gets publicity in the Greek press. 

The League is planning to print cards 
appealing to the Greek Premier to 
release othe remaining prisoners by 
Greek Easier (April 25), The League 
can alsa supply addressed slicky labels 
for sending Isaster cards to the 
prisoners. Further tnformation can he 
obtained from the address abave, 


US reduces 
early warning 
radar line 


The United States Defence Department 
annvunced on bebruary 18 that the OS 
plans to shut down part of the distant 
early warning radar network the 
“DEW line ~ “in view Gf the declining 
nature of the manned borober threat andl 
in the light of technological advances.” 
The DEW fine spans the northeramast 
reaches of the Nerth American con- 
tinent, Wo was set up to give the US and 
Canada aqaneans of early warning against 
surprise attack by enemy bombers 

The 22 radar picket ships arai 45 C-121 
fong-range vadar alreraft (hat now mim 
the seaward wings of the net, which 
stretch 300 miles offshore trom each side 
of the continent, will be removed iste 
ihis year, the Defence Department said, 
Bimination of the seaward wings will 
suve tte US $6H0 nullien in the fiscal 
year beginning on uly 3. 

The 9,000 atilcers and enlisted men 
assigned ta the radar picket ships, air 
craft and installations required for the 
{wo-ocean operation will be assigned to 
other duties. The shipa and plaaes will 
be deactivated, the Pentazon annennced, 
with the exception of four CY abe 
crait, which will be reassigned 


New council to 
study UN 


David Mnnals, MP, is ta address the first 
reneral ineeting af the Couacii far Study 
af the United Nations af Central Hall, 
Westininster, on February 27. 

The objects of Uhis new cauncil are to 
promote and coordinate research into 
all aspects of the work of the United 
Nations, to publish and pouliiicise the 
results of such research, and lo provide 
a forum for discussion of all niotters 
relating to the United Nationa. 

The decision to form the council was 
taken al a conference last dune, attended 
by delegates from politleal aid religioud 
assaclatiang and from various peace 
organisations, Since then an Taterin 
committee bas been at wark, preparing 
a dratt conslitudion und planning the 
fivst general meeting. Membership af 
the council will be open to argapisations 
aud individuals in the Londen area. 

The couneil will appoint research groups 
lo ¢xaming world problems.  Taupies 
already sugeested loclude educational 
and psychological preparation far peace, 
the use of inass media, resolution of 
comiicts thraush mediatiang and arbitre- 
tion, regional and functional approaches 
to worhl government, and revision gi (he 
United Nations Charter. 


Delay over dam: 
Dolci to fast 


Danily Dold, the (alien aocial rofermer. 
announced on Pebruary id that be vail 
LO on uw two-day hunger strike with atant 
thitty Sicitian peasaits an March 7 to 
press for the Jongedeliyead censtracdan 
of an treigation dam, The Taies reparted 
on Pebraary 17, 

{In November 1083, Signar Dolei held a 
ten-day fast ta have the government 
huild the dune on the Helive ¢lyar near 
Rovcamena. THe mild the dam wag fret 
talked about in TYEE dn additien to the 
new fast, Signer Dolei aaid there would 
be a march to the river, These takin 
pat plan fe turn off lights, -radivs anc 
rlevisinny sets in the sveiing and fy 
flags at half mast from baleanieg. 
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Notes on 


Markings, by Dag Hammiarskjold, Trans- 
lated by Leif Sjoberg and W. IL. 
Auden (Faber, 1964, 25s). 


1 have a guilty conscience about this 
book. [ was given it for review months 
ago, and discovered if was not casy 
or fast reading. It became a book. But 
for two reasons I wish to say something, 
Once is that a few people ought to know 
about it. The second reason is thal there 
is a person I want to speak to who is 
almost Immune to the spoken word but 
has a certain, much discounted and 
devalued respect fer what she reads, 
She hus already made the grecdy, stupid 
mistake of reading this book before her 
time and can talk quite intelligently and 
glibly on it. She has not missed the 
point. She has simply forgotten how to 
eat, My review, such as it is, is not 
intended for instruetion, and to say at 
does no special service to this beautiful 
and trim book is tu mock understate- 
ment. 


1 am conipletely incapable - for one 
thing, having not finished the book ~ of 
writing a regular review, though it 
should also probably have that. 1 think 
the best, because the casiest for me at 
the moment, thing to do is simply to 
mark down here what I said in the back 
of the book as I went through it, notes 
Which bridge a period of months. The 
strongest temptation is to quote from 
the book. This would be as stupid, I 
think, as reading it quickly. [ have little 
doubt that the author, if that is what we 
want to call him, would frown on such 
high-handedness. But Io am taking the 
liberty of feeling he would know it was 
not simple arrogance, 


“An astonishing cousinship to the 
Italian, Pavese. (But without his cripp- 
ling neurosis on women.) ’’* 

“A very lonely man.” 

“A coolly lovely book, burning with the 
knowledge of the existence of the light, 


Rod Prince 


A shared existence 


Telepathist, by John Brunner (Faber, 


18s). 

In this science-fiction novel, John 
Brunner has invented a world in which 
telepathy, though not universal, is com- 
nion enough to be put to practical use. 
There has been a good deal of crisis 
and war, und the world is now largely 
governed by the United Nations, which 
uses telepathists in psychiatric treat- 
ment, and as spies and arbitrators in the 
cause af peacekeeping. 

Mr Brunner's story is of a telepathist 
who is gifted with extraordinary powers 
hut who is deformed and resentful of 
normal people. Wis constant fear is of 
breaking down jnto a catapathic trance - 
a retreat into fantasy - and the book 
ends with his discovery that he can pro- 
ject pleasurable fantasies to other people 
without having to cut himself (and 
them) off from the world - an act which 
would lead to his death and theirs. 


Much of the book is concerned with this 
idea of catapathie trance (‘a_ bastard 
word, coined from ‘catalepsy' and ‘ tele- 
pathie’”’) and with one man’s struggles 
to rescue ather telepathists from fan- 
tasy, while fearing that he will fall to 
the same temptation. But the book also 
hints at very interesting political and 
social aspects of telepathy, They are 
only hints: you ean only guess at the 
relations between the UN and_ national 
governments; how  paternalist and 
authoritarian the U peacekeeping 
force jis; how the actual mechanics of 
telepathle peacekeeping work. 

Basak the most interesting question is 


BIRMINGHAM 


from page 8 


trepidation. In Stride Toward Freedom 
one could not but he deeply impressed 
by King's ability to associate the struggle 
for cil rights with larger developments 
in world politics. He had seen in the 
non-violent progress of the American 
Negro an appeal to his age that it seek 
an alternative to war and destruction. 
But now, | feared, King, because of his 
deep involvement In the problems of the 
American Negro, might have Jost this 
greater vision and become much more 
the pragmatic representative of a 
coloured minority - aman who feels that 
he jis no Jonger the advocate of a great 
idea but merely the sounding-board for 
those he represents. It was therefore 
with great relief that TI read the con- 
cluding words of Why We Can't Walt: 
“Tn measuring the Cull implications of 
the civil rights revolution, the greatest 
contribution may be in the area of 
world peace. The concept of non- 
violence has spread on a mass scale in 
the United States as an instrument of 


whether the use of telepathy, by fore- 
stalling secret preparations, could pre- 
vent war and violent revolution, and 
whether this would just preserve the 
existing order, encourage open non-vio- 
lent politics, or still leave room for 
spontaneous outbreaks of violence. Mr 
Brunner is optimistic : 


“ Nobody is nothing to one of us... 
the shared quality of a telepathist’s 
existence, the need and hunger and 
yearning which were all the ordinary 
individual’s needs and hungers and 
yearnings a millionfold. ... This was 
why a telepathist became a peace- 
maker, or a psychiatrist, or a curative 
telepathist, or a disputes arbitrator - 
helping people to be happier or better 
off or raore fulfilled... . 


“It wag also why there had never 
been a. telepathist whoa was anti- 
social, who became a master criminal 
or general of an army... no tele- 
pathist could consign fellow-beings to 
a vas chamber. or annihilate them in 
atomic war. They were too human to 
have shed all desire for power, but to 
enjoy it they had to take the road into 
the isolation of madness; in the real 
world they suffered their victims’ pain, 
and had no pleasure from cruelty.” 


Mr Brunner'’s telepathist escapes the 
road to madness, and perhaps this is too 
optimistic to be true; buat his book is 
compelling reading, full of ideas and 
refreshingly free from science fiction 
clichés, And perhaps a bit of optimism 
now and then is good for us. 


change in the ficld of race relations. 
To date, only a relatively few practi- 
tioners of non-violent direct action 
have been committed to its philosophy. 
The great mass have used it prag- 
matically as a tactical weapon, without 
being ready to live it. 

“More and more people, however, 
have begun to conceive of this power- 
ful ethic as a necessary way of life in 
a workl where the wildly accelerated 
development of nuclear power has 
brought into being weapons that can 
annihilate all humanity. Political 
agreements are no longer secure 
enough to safeguard Hfe against a 
peri] of such devastating finality. 
There must also be a philosophy, 
acceptable to the people, and stronger 
than resignation toward sudden 
death. 

“It is no lonver merely the idealist or 
the doom-ridden who seeks for some 
controlling force capable of challeng- 
ing the instrumentalities of destruc- 
tion. Many are searching. Sooner or 
jater all the peoples of the world, 
without regard to the political systems 
under which they live, will have to 
discover a way to live together in 
peace, 


Dag Hammarskjold 


tempered by informed fears of the price 
of his knowledge; a sweet book of 
self-etfacement, a tough spiritual good- 
ness and a stecl-grey loneliness.” 


“A man of grave, unexpected lyricism.” 


“He thought with surprising visualness : 
one hesitates to say it, but Bergman's 
films do come to mind: a streak of 
morbid relish, or at least appreciation of 
(the wet, fat, heavy, oily) the carrion 
bird,” 

“Tle knew the deadly cold of the act of 
sacrifice, and sacrificed. He knew the 
complete impossibility of possessing 
happiness, and could be happy.” 


“Pp, 53. Was he the youth matured late 
who had the long spring? ” 

“A lonely inan who could find splendid 
‘the aching beauty of a neck-line’,” 

“Tt is not an ‘inspiring’ book, I am 
searching for the word that should sup. 
plant gratitude,” 


“Tle was a man committed to the 
sombre realities of death; preparation 
for it, in life, was his commitment, his 
————-——-———, Though superior, he 
could bitterly envy the freedom of the 
inferior, He was afraid he could not 
touch people, that he had no ‘ feelings.’ 
On the surface this may have appeared 
true.” 

“Ve had a sense of the Devil that was 
far from medieval.” 

“To him it was a road only of possi- 
bility. To him the highest duty, greatest 
joy and pain, was assenting to one’s 
possibility.” 

“In the pale light of sparseness / Lives 
the Real Thing.” 

“We knew something 
him,” 


“The affinity is with Conrad.” 


“Ife was a man much concerned at the 
frontier of the unheard-of.” 


was there for 


*This is the sentence that makes least 
sense to me now. 


Denis Knight 


THE APPLE-ORCHARD 


“He was also worried, a gnawing rathet 
than an overshadowing worry, that he 
tacked character, a worry that could 
not have been but exacerbated ant 
conceivably, exalted by his function @ 
an international civil servant.” 


“At moments, when reading his book, 
a solemn joy invades and dries unshed 
tears.” 


Prc 
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“Tle was on intimate terms with ‘all the 
petty satellites of the death instinct + 


“Virtually none reads like precepl 
taken from ‘others’: the mark is of 4 
man who has lived and suffered his oW8 
discipline.” 


{ 
“Every man has his own particulat | 
devils. A recurrent one for D1, was @! 
wonder what his life would be summed 
up as: his obituary. (lis father wW# 
famous and useful.) It would be fatuols | tii 4 Worl 
to say he had no need for such unease the Arab § 
but now that he is dead one can | indonesia: 
that such thoughts (how he would | han. ae we 
looked upon by others after he Wl produce cle 
gone) was also a meang of self-discipline and the rea: 
for what was this obituary in his MIN" | another ares 
eye but an earthly wrapper for 5 | oy, nrejudi 
highest spiritual ambition.” Carefully re: 


Much of the 
days and weeks of foolishness and Bo wutours al 


ness, when one is afraid to pick up ‘Orld stem 


“Whole days, even weeks, would go DY: 


book, afraid of the rigour, the sternne# | “stinguishe 
the compassion.” “fer sterec 
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From the publisher’s jacket: “ After Dif 
Wammarskjold's death in 1961 this ba 
was found among his private pape™ 
together with a letter to a friend givil 
permission for it to be published. . Rt 
VIammarskjold started Keeping a jour’, 


when he was twenty. Ile used it not . as 
record day-to-day events but to analy® iL 
states of mind, to collect his poe™ (Letter ¢ 


prayers, reflections and aphorisms. . +‘ 


The Februa 
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A man’s best actions have the wind and sun 
Beating and burning round his nouth and eyes. 
His every real action is a public one 

Taken in the city, under dangerous skies. 

Even his silences attract the lightning. 


But love is on the southern slope of the ridge 
And draws the tranquil heart in safety to it. 
Here is your apple-orchard in a double hedge 
Of holly pointed to keep farm-traflic out. 


ticle on 
jonths Mr 
writers 


herican fi 


From this deep ground men’s greenest actions spring. 


“Man was born into barbarism when 
killing his fellow man was a normal 
condition of existence. He became 
endowed with a conscience. And he 
has now reached the day when vio- 
lence toward another human being 
must become as abhorrent as eating 
another's tlesh. 
“Nonviolence, the answer to the 
Negroes’ need, may become the 
answer to the most desperate need of 
all humanity.” 
It was for this vision of the American 
civil rights struggle that Martin Luther 
King won the Nobel Peace Prize. He 
could only become the leader of a Negro 
movement because he was more than 
the drummer and lobbyist of a pressure 
group and because he wanted more than 
others of his age. 
Friedrich Hegel, whom King read care- 
fully in his student years, once wrote: 
“The great man is he who articulates 
and consummates what his age demands 
and expresses, He does what the essence 
and heing of his age requires; he makes 
those requirements real." But Hegel 
hastened to add - and so hinted at the 
necessity of an advanced interpretation 
of the spirit of one’s age: “ Whoever 
fails to understand that he must despise 


the superficial opinions of his time 4&5 i | ron cc: 
Wa pared | 


hears them noised about here and thé | oR 
will never bring his age to greatness. , | ,*®ynolds 
Martin Luther King is still youns | aly Merican 
indeed, the youngest of all the Nom |) the trou 
Peace Prizewinners; and non-violen 
which can he the salvation of mankine 
is still an underdevelaped instrume® ; 
The civil rights struggle in Americ ©} j, 
still far from being won, ‘The non-viol®’s |p, 
resistance of the Negroes and India : 
in South Africa has failed, and at af \the Jani 
Berlin wall, which he visited Jast ye ic teynolds 
King was for the first time confroniag ite Van 
with the reality of a totalitarian re | 4° Americ 
. but only for a few weeks. afd guther sid 
The discussion between military exPMo¢ | 5."S would 
and the theorists and practitioner’ iy pare 
non-violence concerning the possibly . 

of non-violent defence was opened © 49 | y [ely 
a short time ago, when, at the Civil", 
Defence Study Conference in Oxfordag |) 
September 1964 the strategy and tact”) 
of non-violent resistance against. inva® 
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The Third World, by Peter Worsley. 
» (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964, 36s.) 
‘ne’ Third World” has become one of 
the eatchphrases of contemporary politi- 
‘ll discussion. This can be said with 


‘ome confidence now that leaders in The 
ith ‘all the Mes frequently make use of the 
cine yn | Phrase; for, as everyone knows, The 


mes usually follows political and in- 
ke precept 'electual fashions, and seldom sets 
nark is 0 hem. 

ered his OW?’ But if the phrase is now widely used, 
“en respectable, its exact meaning and 
‘nificance is certainly not widely 
reed. We all know that, roughly, the 
hird World comprises the new, poor, 
colonial countries of Africa and Asia. 
Sut one has to go on to ask: does the 
third World include Israel as well as 
te Arab states; Malaysia as well as 
{ndonesia; Haiti as well as Cuba; Al- 
"ania as well as Aden? It is not easy to 
TPaiseiplife Produce clear and convincing answers, 
2H-dise vad Nd the reasons for deciding one way or 
n Nee pis | Other are often only the reflections of 
per for “lr prejudices and not the result of 
“refully reasoned argument. 

Much of the difficulty of describing the 
fontours and hachures of the Third 
"Orld stems from the fact that it is 
Nstinsuished by comparison with two 
eet stereotype worlds - the “ Capita- 
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elf.” ‘ and “Communist” worlds. Their 
longer fit haracteristics are very variable and 
“it to those Ubject to much dispute, and so there 


Sample room for controversy. Professor 
“Orsley’s new book assumes the exis- 
pice and clearly distinguishable charac- 
Paced Dt gin! the first two worlds as clearly 
61 this bo? Welt and his analysis of the Third 
vate pape ‘orld proceeds from this assumption. 
‘riend givins Ne pity is that such an assumption is 
olished. » ‘i wow less tenable than it has ever been. 
ng a journ4 ven in the early 1950s, when it seemed 
Ce ETE OE BU ar nae 
t to anal 
his poenvy 
orisms, «+ 


Letter to the Editor 


Well spent 


she February 19 issue of Peace News, 
“ei first since the closing of the £5,000 
“Deal, has shown that the money was 
‘ll spent. My thanks especially for two 
ch needed articles. 


the first of these was Adam Hoherts’ 
‘ele on Vietnam. In the last few 
feltths Mr Roberts has been one of the 
* writers to take a rational attitude 
gwatds the situation in Vietnam. Large 
“lors of the peace movement seem to 
Ye heen blinded by a strong anti- 
Nerican feeling (this has even been 
ve of some American pacifists). 
i Should surely be one of the aims of 
ton Peace movement to show that, in 
J Pr Mlict situations, full blame cannot be 
B | yatted on the shoulders of either par- 
‘ Pant. Yet to read the American War 
5 time as} | nesters’ League statement on Vietnam 
re and ther MonPared by A. J. Muste and David 
creatness: | Reynolds) one would tmagine that 
ill younk 4 | ay Merican aggression ” was (he cause of 
i the Nobe ny, the trouble, and not just one of a 
non-violence’ | "ber of factors, As Mr Roberts so 
of mankine nettly points out, the ereat bulk of 
instrume, mate movement literature on Vietnam 
Americ# @1q.Kes no mention of the obnoxious 
» non-viole@ | > "Ments in the totalitarian North Viet- 
and indi? ; se state, 
and at oy i, ,the January 29 Peace News, David 
xd last yeed Iint@ynolds accused Adam Roherts and 
> confror ait Mg Van Chi of feeling that “if only 
irlan ree an, Americans would choose to back 
arts pher side perhaps then American 
tary xr the? Wouldn't be so bad” Although I 
TLONETT HY |iyy Me Melteynalds’ detestation of 
lM.) American or otherwise, we must 
pn”. a teh the fact that a popularly 
lig fred Buddhist administration sup- 
: ‘iret’ hy the Americans would be 
and tn jolt | “erable to the present government. 
inst inves ire | shank you also for your editorial 
W hey fttimah’s clumsy injustice.” 1 was 
‘ Hoy Hing fo think that the radical 
vt writit® «ayy tents of Britain had been struck 
ctice of non oouy, Or that they are exercising a 
niversitY Tigi! kind of colour bar which only 
; (Cations white dictatorships and per- 
\ ; 
27 lon Causer, 
Mer Gangate, Tamworth, Staffs, 


to have a superficial plausibility, it was 
at best a great simplification of complex 
situations. Yet, as Mr Worsley knows, 
but does not make entirely clear, both 
the so-called communist and capitalist 
worlds are complex systems and not 
monolithic blocs. 

The Third World is an important, com- 
plex and fascinating subject to study, 
und Mr Worsley’s is not the first book 
with this title. As is now a familiar 
experience for British scholars in the 
social sciences (and this needs saving 
mostly because of Professor Worsley’s 
cavalier and irrelevant remarks about 
his fellow sociologists in his preface), an 
American had written a somewhat simi- 
lar book earlier. Similar, but different 
enough to make the two books com- 
plementary rather than competitive. 


Mario Rossi, the UN correspondent of 
that excellent Boston newspaper ‘The 
Christian Science Monitor, published his 
book in 1963. Rossi's analysis of the 
transformations of former colonial 
societies, and of the tensions within 
them, does not compare with Mr Worsley 
for acuity and imaginative analysis, nor 
in breadth and depth of comparison. 
But Rossi’s experience of diplomacy and 
of UN happenings makes his analysis of 
these international matters considerably 
more valuable than Mr Worsley’s few, 
perfunctory, and wholly roseate passages 
on these themes. This is so despite the 
claim in Mr Worsley’s subtitle that the 
Third World constitutes “a vital new 
force in international aifairs.” 

The strength of Mr Worsley’s book lies 
in its sociological analysis of the changes 
taking place within the societies of the 
Third World. ‘Fo my mind he docs not 
convince any further than journalists so 
far have done that there is indeed a 
single distinct Third World. 

lf he is strong on socivlogical analysis 
he is weaker on intellectual history, 
though he has some harsh words for 
those whom he sees as exaggerating the 
potency of logic. These strengths and 
weaknesses of his are clearly evident in 
the chapter on poptulism. He claims 
that it is the socialist populism of the 
Third World which is likely to he one 
of our best hopes for the future. This 
is a challenging claim, and one would 
expect if to be argued and documented 


with care, Infact, the chapter is 
serappy, inconclnsive, and unconvine- 
ing. 


In the past the international outlook of 
populism has heen at once parochial and 
ulopian. It was se in the 19th century 
with American and with Russian popu- 
lism. And it seems to be so of Canadian 
populism today, despite Mr Worsley’s 
obvious Jiking for present-day prairie 
populism. Furthermore, all these pepu- 
lisms were those of minority groups and 


in international terms they were 
ineffectual. 
What present-day "“papulist” ~mave- 


ments in Asia and Africa have in 
common with t8th century Russian 
populisin is their direct: efforts to mohi- 
lise the peasantry for political aetion. 
Where they differ is in their stress ou 
industrialisation as the shortest and 
necessary route to modernisation, a 
thought to which the 19th) century 
narodniki would never have subscribed. 
But Mr Worsley does not rest much of 
his argument on analogies with past 
populism. He tries to argue that here is 
a fresh and distinetive doctrine and set 
of practices, new and compelling, of 
which the rest ef the world would do 
well to fake more notice and perhaps to 
learn from, The trauble is that it is not 
easy to see what ils freshness and dis- 
linctiveness consist of, except in the 
truisti¢ sense that all dactrines and 
practices are unique, This does not, 
however, help us to show why they are 
fa arly the property of the Third 
Vorld and yet are suitable for wider 
proparation, 

Considering the vastness of its themes 
this is a short book, only a little ayer 
300 pages, and with only 275 pages of 
text. There are 18 pages of notes, 
banished to the hack of the baok. Usual- 
ly these only serve their necessary 


Professor Worsley’s Third World 


scholarly purpose, to document a point 
or to acknowledge a debt. But some- 
times they sustain or illustrate an 
argument and then it would have heen 


beiter to have woven them into the 
text. 
It is a backhanded testament to the 


riches of the book to say that 1 found 
the 9page index inadequate. The first 
page is headed by the folowing note, 
serving to remind the reader of the 
central themes, and perhaps also to 
excuse the absence of some other items: 
“The subject matter is analysed under 
the following headings - Colonialisin; 
Pluralist States; Populism; Society, 
World; Solidarist States,” 

One ifem that is missing from the 
reckoning is an aecount of the way in 
which the states of the Third Worid are 
increasingly involved in arms races, One 
might infer from the book that nearly 
all of the leaders of the Third World 
were peace-lovers, appalled by the con- 
tinuous arms races of the more 
developed societies and determined not 
to squander their resources so unprofit- 
ubly themselves. But this inference 
would be incorrect. Inearrect, that is, 
if one examines the actions of many In 
the Third World rather than their pra- 
fessions of peaceful intent - professions 
which all political leaders utter. 

Only last year the pace of arms acquisi- 
tion was Inuch faster in the Third World 
than elsewhere. India, with anxiens eyes 
on China now as well as on Fakistan, 
increased the size of her forces by 54% 
in the year. Indonesia's defence expendi- 
ture probahly doubled. And, perforce, 
Malaysia had to spend more than 4% af 
her national income on defenee, which 
is proportionately more than that spent 
by several sinall Eurepean countries. 
Israel revularly spends about 9% of her 
national income on defence, and the 
VAR spends only a slightly lower per 
centage. Arms races are budding and 
burgeoning among the new African 
states, too. These trends do not suggest 
that in the quest for arms (or, sadly, 
perhaps even in the quest for nuelear 
weapons), the Third World hag a scale 
of priorities radically different fram 
that of the “Capitalist” and “ Com- 
munist " Worlds, 

One other matter might be mentioned. 
Professor Worsley claims that the mem- 
bers of the Third World respect and 
truly believe in the UN “as few do in 
the West.” [t seems pedantie, but it is 
necessary, fo say that this. as with so 


many Of his arguinents, is again too 
pole Some do, but quite a lot do 
not. 


President Sukarno inaugurated 1965 by 
failing to complete the crushing of 
Malaysia (a country not mentioned in 
Mr Worsley's index and only in passing 
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in the text, but nevertheless an awkward 
case which ought to be allowed for in 
discussions of the Third World). This 
way despite his earlier promises to his 
people. Instead, he threatened to with- 
draw Indonesia from the UN if Malaysia 
obtained a seat on the Security Council; 
this she duly did, and Indonesia duly 
announced her withdrawal. 


It seems to nie that such incidenta jostle 
uncomfortably against some of Professor 
Worstey's claims about the UN and the 
Third World. Similar paints could be 
made about the claim that the selt- 
interest of the Third World now 
ed pee to be the self-interest of tha 
world.” 


Mast of what I have said has been in the 
nature of hostile criticism and com- 
plaints. But T would not lke it fo be 
thought that this is net an important 
book worthy of careful reading and 
thonght. 

Kisewhere Professor Worsley has quoted 
with approval George Homan's dictum 
that sociology needs passion. Lf it still 
needs saying, as Mr Worsley evidently 
thinks it does, then one can agree that 
passion in the pursuit of truth and ja 
the removal of abuses is no vice. But 
precision of thought and arzument are 
not commonplace virtues either, and ft 
is to be regretted that the exact impli- 
cations of many of Mr Worsley'’s central 
arguments are often not suflleiently 
spelled out. 


Dr Peter Lyon is a lecturer in inter. 
national relations at the London School 
of Economies, and the author af 
“Nentralism,” published in 1963 by 
Leicester University Press. 


Shorter notices 


South-Bast Asta in) Turniail, by Hrian 
Crozier. (Pengitin Special, 3s td) 

A brief introduction to the recent 

history of the many countries in) this 

area, concentrating especially on the 

ae of communism and nations: 
ism. 


Conventional War in the Nuclear Age, 
by Otto Heilbrunn, (Alen and Unwin, 


2is. 

“The West must . he able to dis- 
courage cotventional aggression by con 
ventional capability and, if this fails, to 
meet conventional attuck with conven- 
tional defence.” In this hook, Otto 
Tleibrunn, the author of Partisan War- 
fare and other warks, argues that tisops 
fiphting a canventional war axainst a 
nuclear power must be deployed as if 
they were fighting 4 nuclear war, fe. 
they must be widely dispersed over an 
extended hatttetield, 


Rome conference calls for 
nuclear-free Europe 


John Papworth reporis fram Rome: On 
February {3 and M4 a conference of the 
International Confederation for Disarma- 
ment and Peace took place in Rone to 
discuss European security; its main 
recommendation was cancerned with the 
mounting danger to European and 
world peace resulting from the various 
schemes kuch as the MLP, ANF, and 
the “force de frappe” which are heing 
promoted to replace the crumbling 
NATO alllance. 


The fifty delogutes and observers came 
aut strongly in favour of a nuclear 
freeze aud the establishment af nuclear 
free xanes in Rurope beginning with 
Scandinavia, Central Eurape, the Medi- 
ferranean and the Balkans. 


Although not central ta the discussion, 
the German situation received a great 
deal of atlentian; there seemed to be 
fairly general agreement (hat no change 
must be contemplated in the present 
boundaries af beth East and West 
Germany and thal, for the time belag 
at any vate, the existence of the two 
Germanies must be filly recognised. 


The que of Kurapedn co-operation 
was also discussed. Pegpy Duif, organisa: 


ing secretary of the Campaign for 
Nuelear Disarmament, inaisted that 
while eco-nperation wag necessary, we 


should not think ke tach of a united 
Kurope in Churchill's terms aa in terms 
af digarmamont and alternatives ta the 
cold war. This view scemed to express 
# Beneral feeling in the conference, 


Others, however, inchiding  Clausla 
Raurdet of the French Movement 
contre L'Armement Atamique, thought 
that this approach was inadequate and 
sugested that the ppace moyenient 
should put forward plans for an East. 
West security agreement, cither ta re 
place NATO and the Warsaw Pact or te 
ecaoxist with thom side by side. 


The conference was called by the ttallan 
Consulta dalq Pace, une af the fow 
“umbrella” peace organisations — in 
which Communist and non-aligned peace 
movements appear to wack together in 
harmeny. ‘Fhe chairman was Kenneth 
Loa, secrelarg af the Friends Peace 
Committee (UK). 
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Campaign against Racial Discrimination launches petition 


Racialism is white man’s problem, meeting told 


Theodore Roszak writes: “ Diserimination 
does more harm to the discriminator 
than to those discriminated against. It 
is more the white man's problem than 
the coloured man’s.” These were among 
the thoughts Dr David Pitt offered in his 
opening address to the first public meet- 
ing of the new Campaign Against Kacial 
Discrimination, held last Saturday at 
Frlends House. Plagued threughout his 
remarks by ageressive heckling from 
two or three British fascists (eventually 


Britain in secret 
Vietnam talks 


The Prime Minister, in a Commons writ- 
ten reply last Tuesday, announced that 
he and Mr Stewart, the Foreign Seere- 
tary, had been actively engaged in dip- 
fomatic consultations of a confidential 
nature over Vietnam. He said he hoped 
MPs would understand that it would be 
unwise to prejudice the results of “much 
patient and disereet diplomacy” by a 
premature announcement, 

Speaking in the Lords, Lord Chalfont, 
Minister of Stale, Foreign Office, out- 
lined some of the principles guiding the 
government in its consultations. A 
ceasefire must be multilateral, he said, 
and the right of the people in South 
Vietnam to conduct their affairs without 
interference from the North must be 
romoted, 

t was also announced last Tuesday that 
Britain has offered to provide logistic 
backing for a permanent UN peace- 
keeping force of up to six battalions. 
The offer, “if requested, and subject to 
national commitments,” was announced 
in the Comnions by Mr Michael Stewart. 


March in London 


The Movement for Colonial Freedom is 
organising a march this Sunday, Febru- 
ary 28, to urge that Britain should lead 
for peace in Vietnam. Ut will start frora 
Marble Arch at 2.30 p.m. and will be 
follawed by a rally in Trafalgar Square 
at 3.40 p.m. Speakers will include Lord 
Brockway, Mrs Olive Gibbs, chairman of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
Jim Mortimer of the Draughtsman's and 
Allied Technicians’ Association, Christo- 
pher Farley of the Russell Peace Foun- 
dation, Manuela Sykes (Liberal) and K, 
Amoo-Gott fried Council of 


deputatty 
Q,Mr Wilscneat*No 10 
yw Nick 

On’ February 18, Fanner Broetway, as 


Seehairman opf/itiesMeyersdnt for Cotornra 


¥reedom, sent lelters to the Tritish and 


ttn 


one obstreperous heckler was foretbly 
ejected from the hall) Dr Pitt went on 
to say: 

In Britain today racialism is being 
espoused under the guise of a dis- 
cussion of immigration, ... Whether 
he knows it or not, Sir Frank Soskice 
(the Ifoine Secretary) is in fact mak- 


Ing his contribution to making 
racialism respectable in this country 
when he speaks of the need for 
tightening up on immigration § con- 
trol.” 
Dr Pitt observed that at this time, it is 
the Pakistanis who are the = special 


target of racial prejudice; but he warned 
West Indians that they must not let 
themselves he divided off from other 
immigrants: they must stand united 
with the Pakistanis in their struggle for 
racial justice. He announced that CARD 
exists ‘‘to make the voice of the immi- 
vrant community heard” in Britain and 
“to bring together all liberal elements ” 
in the country in an effort to eradicate 
all forms of racial discrimination both 
by way of legislation and education. 
The featured speakers at the meeting 
included A. S, Dhesi of the Indian 
Workers Association, Professor K. W. 
Wedderburn, Walter Birmingham, Hlam- 
za Alavi, and Kojo Amoo-Gottfried of 
the Committee of African Organisa- 
tions. 
Professor 
CARD’s 


introduced 
which 


_ Wedderburn 
legislative programme, 


calls for the ereation of a statutory 
comnussion that will investigate, publi- 
cise, arbitrate and, where necessary, 
undertake legal proceedings against acts 
of discrimination in housing, employ- 
ment, advertising, the extension of in- 
surance and credit, education, and 
government offices. Such a cominission, 
he explained, has its precedent in many 
other areas of British social life, such 
as in the supervision and correction of 
working conditions in industry. More- 
over, several of the American states 
have used human rights commissions 
successfully in the field) of race 
relations. 

Professor Wedderburn described the 
commission as “a machinery not simply 
to bring prosecutions, but to provide a 
positive educational force.’ Like most 
of the speakers, he was critical of the 
Labour government’s commitment to a 
compromised version of the Brockway 
bill (which would outlaw only discrimi- 
nation in public places). He said that 
it is not enough simply “to sweep 
discrimination from the streets ... to 
eliminate its obvious and public mani- 


festations.” He finished by strongly 
urging the British legal profession to 
help develop ever more flexible and 


efficient methods than the criminal law 
for dealing with racial discrimination. 

A. S. Dhesi detailed the various kinds of 
discrimination Indian workers confront 
in their daily lives. And he observed 


Mass lobby will demand 
Stand against apartheid 


The Anti-Apartheid Movement is hold- 
ing a mass lobby of Parliament on March 
8 between 6 and 8 p.m. with the purpose 
of sceuring from the government a firm 
stand against apartheid by: 
imposing a complete arms embargo on 
South Africa; 
pressing for the release of South 
Afcican political prisoners and support 
for the UN enquiry into prison con- 
ditions; 
supporting collective UN economic 
sanctions against South Africa; 
assisting moves towards the release of 
pout West Africa from apartheid 
rite; 
uninasking South Africa’s designs on 
the HWigh Commission territories; 


“granting security to all South African 


political refugees; 


~wrenttfig Commonwealth preferences on 


_ South African imports into the United 
“*"Medom. 


~Backgreund briefing material is avail- 


able from the Anti-Apartheid Movement, 


coe Roviat Primer Meister, lurging.the tO-8k Charlotte Street, London W.1. 


we,* 


act without delay in convening an inter- 


national conference on Vietnam....... 


Anti-Apartheld groups throughout 


Britaln- will be organising pickets of 


Easter publicity starts 


Bruce Samoila reports: A small party of 
London Committee of 100 supporters 
visited High Wycombe last Saturday, 
¥ebruary 20, to draw the attention of 
the People there to the existence of the 
RNAP and USAF bases nearby and to 
announce the fact that the Easter march 
this year will hegin from one of them - 
the headquarters of RAF bomber com- 
mand at Naphill. 


At Naphill the base commander wel- 
comed us in person and freely gave us 
permission to leaflet the married 
quarters with the forces leaflet published 
by the Hampstead Cominittee of 100 
group and another leatlet which was 
eeelly produced for this occasion. 
(The commander was given the oppor- 
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tunity to read the leafiets, but in fact 
did not.) The special Jeaflet reminded 
the residents of High Wycombe of the 
fallacy of nuclear deterrence, and that 
the presence of the NAF and USAF 
bases makes the area a primary target 
for any potential enemy. It said, too, 
that the only hope for real and lasting 
peace lies with the initiative of ordinary 
people. 

At the Daws Hill USAF base we held a 
brief vigil and handed in a letter for 
the commanding — officer. In High 
Wycombe itself we held a poster parade 
and a public meeting. The speakers 
were William Wetherington, secretary 
of the National Committee of 100, and 
Douglas Kepper, editor of the Socialist 
Leader. 


local shopping centres between February 
27 and March 20. The emphasis of these 
demonstrations will be on a consumer 
boycott of South African goods. The 
A-A movement reports that steady pro- 
gress is being made in persuading 
shoppers and shopkeepers not to buy 
South African. This month Wackney 
Co-op in London agreed to ban com- 
pletely all South African goods. 

The second issue of Apartheid News, 
the movement's monthly newspaper, is 
now in print. It contains an article 
about the flow of arms to South Africa 
and one by Ronald Segal about South 
Africa and the United Nations. It is 
reported that 5,000 copies of the first 
issue were sold out in four days. 


New Canadian 
pacifist group 
disbands 


A correspondent writes: The new radical 
pacifist organisation dedicated to the 
establishment of a non-violent com- 
munity in Quebec, which was founded 
in Montreal on December 6, 1964, after 
a three-day convention (Peace News, 
December 18), disbanded on January 12. 
Dan Daniels, one of the principal 
organisers of the movement, expressed 
his deepest regrets at the meeting on 
January 12 at the failure of the partici- 
pants to correlate their divergent views. 
He said “it has become evident that we 
are not ready to think and act upon the 
principles of non-violence.” At the same 
time Dan Daniels restated his firm_he- 
lief in these principles; he felt confident 
that “through the willingness to learn 
from our mistakes the non-violent com- 
munity can and will be achieved in time. 
In any case we will continue with 
Project La Macaza.” (A series of pro- 
tests begun last summer at the Bomarc 
missile base at La Macaza, Quebec.) 

At least two of the seven participants 
in the final meeting are going ahead 
with plans to set up a school for non- 
violence. 
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that Britain, which taught its colon 
people the ideals of equality and orolel 
cracy, must now “ apply those princlp 
at home. 

Walter Birmingham stated that CARD 
had not been created as a preatll 
group, but as a force for social har the 
and that its work must include ial; 
repair of many of this countrys ee 
failures. He called for a crash ene 
vramme in housing aimed at produ 
500,000 to 1,000,000 homes annually 
the latest industrial techniques, anda ie 
a special programme of language tte 
ing in schools. He also stressed 
responsibility of immigrants to assull 
their full civic duties in British life, os 
In response to an appeal by the We 
Indian singer Cy Grant, £500 was aes 
at the meeting to help promote CAK 
activities. ; ich 
The main purpose of the meeting, wh 
was attended by 600 people, about DB 
af them white, was to launch a ive 
petition in behalf of CARD's legislatlt 
programme. Anyone wishing to circu a 
a copy of the petition may have onde 
writing to CARD, 28 St George’s Hou” 
Gunthorpe Street, London E.1, 


Editorial - p4. 
Shaikh Abdullah 
to visit Britain 


Shaikh Abdullah left India two wee® 
ago on a pilgrimage to Mecca, ys 
which he is to visit Britain and ofhé 
Kuropean countries to present the Kare 
miris’ view of the Kashmir problem! 


The Times reported on February 


The government of India at first com 
sidered trying to restrict the number i. 
places that Shaikh Abdullah could vis 
but it was later decided that - as ai 
would probably go anywhere he like: 
anyway once he had left India - 
would serve no practical purpose 
stamp restrictions in his passport. _ 
The Times Delhi correspondent wr 
that it is realised in India, however, tne 
the Shaikh is going to attract a lot 
attention overseas und that his uh@ 
ances are going to be embarrasall 
Delhi has heen watching the Shai 

with mounting displeasure over the P®, 
month or so as he has been hecomil® 
increasingly outspoken against Indl*) 
policy. ! 
It is understood that he will 
Britain on Appil-beand will Slaysfotel’s 
weeks. He-hopes to medtwith politicia® 
and other pegple*fresa, ll watics of 
Arrangements are being made for inl? 
to meet Jndivitials~and.geatips ~ 


British peace organisations. jute 
ts , - yo 
Pope’s warning. 
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to nations 


Pope Paul VI told an international pew 
convocation meeting in New York ff 
February 18 that all nations had a dU) 
to foster friendship and shun arm, 
conflict in “the present grave int, 
national crisis,” the New York y 


{0 


te 
at 


A 
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Tim. 
reported on February 10. Failure to aie 
so, he said, “would have incalculay 
and frightful results for all mankind. y. 
The gathering, inspired hy the ency&, 
cal, Pacem in Terris, of the late ror 
John XXIU, brought together intel) 
tuals and leaders of povernment po 
all over the world to seek practical stl, 
for preserving peace in an era of ten>” | 


and nuclear weapons, ype 
The convocation, sponsored by fig 
Centre for the Study of Democrt 


Institutions, which is based in 5) 
Barhara, California, was nddressed 1. 
U Thant last week. The UN Secretiir 
General suggested that the UN Cha 
was out of date in certain respects. 


VIETNAM — BRITAIN SHOULD LEAD FOR PEACE 


March from Marble Arch, assemble 2 p.m. TRAFALGAR SQUAIUE RALLY 3.30 p.m, 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 28 


j 
Speakers include Fenner Brockway, Olive Gibbs (CND), Jim Mortimer (DATA), Manuela Sykes and pav! 
Speckley (Liberal Party), Bob Edwards MP, Chris Farley (Russell Peace Foundation) and others, 
Movement for Colonial Frecdom, 374 Grays Inn Road, London W.C.1. 
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BRITAIN SHOULD LEAD 
FOR PEACE! 
SUNDAY FEBRUARY 28th 

MARCH FROM MARBLE ARCH 


Assemble 2 p.m. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 3.30 P.M. 


Fenner Brockway Olive Gills (CND) 
Bob Edwards, M.P. Jim Mortimer (Data) 
Chris Farley (Russell Peace Foundation) 


Manuela Sykes David Spreckley 
K. Amoo-Gottfried (Council of African 
Organisations) 


and others 


STOP THE HANDS OFF 
BOMBINGS ! VIETNAM ! 
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